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ROOSEVELT 


Y the programme he laid before Congress on Wednesday 

the President of the United States carried to what is so 
far its culmination the policy he has been pursuing with 
indomitable patience and extraordinary skill for the past three 
years at least. It was in his memorable speech at Chicago in 
October, 1937, that Mr. Roosevelt first openly denounced the 
lawless ambitions of the European dictators, who were then 
intervening for their own ends in the civil war in Spain. “If 
these things come to pass in other parts of the world,” the 
President declared after recounting the dictators’ crimes against 
normal decencies and international law, “let no one imagine 
that'America will escape, that it may expect mercy, that this 
Western hemisphere will not be attacked, and that it will con- 
tinue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the ethics and arts 
of civilisation.” In that speech Mr. Roosevelt began the educa- 
ton of his countrymen on America’s peril and America’s 
responsibilities. He had a long way to carry them. Isolation 
The fear of implication in war was to all appear- 
ance ineradicable. In his insight into the situation then existing 
and his foresight regarding its development the President was 
so far ahead of the country that he must have needed restraint 
to keep contact with it. Today, schooled by a remarkable 
series of public speeches, formal charges to Congress like those 
of Monday and Wednesday of this week and what he likes to 
call fireside talks, the country is asking nothing of the President 
except that he should press on further and faster with all 
Measures short of war. 


was strong. 


That is a great achievement. In the course of his crusade 
for the defence of democracy Mr. Roosevelt has made history 
by securing election for the third time as President, and has 
revealed himself as one of the three greatest personal forces in 
the world. He has played his cards with masterly skill. His 
Own isolationists are disarmed by the force of his contention 
that the only hope of keeping America out of war is to enable 
Great Britain to win without appealing for American 
belligerence. Not without appealing for American arms. That 
appeal is inevitable. or would have been if the President had 


AND HITLER 


not so anticipated it as to make it unnecessary. He is con- 
vinced, and has convinced nine-tenths of his countrymen, that 
with the help of American aeroplanes and American tanks and 
American guns and American ships the British Empire can 
defeat the Axis without the help of American armies or, in all 
likelihoed, of the American Fleet or Air Force. And he has 
found a way for the essential weapons to be supplied without 
the limit imposed by the necessity of paying cash for them. His 
arguments are unanswerable, and his demands have been 
received by Congress with acquiescence and by the country 
with acclamation. America has accepted unreservedly the role 
of the arsenal of democracy. 

The President’s diplomacy is as notable as his driving-power. 
It was hardly a coincidence that on the very day when Mr. 
Roosevelt was laying his unprecedented programme of arms- 
production for joint British and American use before Congress, 
involving an expenditure of 17,500,000,000 dollars and the 
increase of the personnel of the fleet to bring it to war-strength, 
an American Ambassador, taken from another important post 
by reason of his special fitness for a special task, should be 
presenting his credentials to Marshal Pétain at Vichy—the only 
foreign emissary so far accredited to the new Head of the 
French State—or that the American Ambassador at Rome 
should be returning to his post after an absence of many 
months just at the moment when signs are multiplying that an 
intermediary between the Italian Crown or people and the 
Government of Great Britain may before long have a role to 
play. Above all, Hitler is left in hopeless hesitation whether 
deliberately to provoke America into war, thus courting hostili- 
ties with the most powerful State in the world, or to watch that 
State methodically but with vast momentum mobilising the 
whole of its gigantic productive force for the benefit of Ger- 
many’s existing foes. It is a bitter choice for the Fuhrer, and 
whichever way he decides he loses. He has proclaimed his 
contempt for democracy. The greatest democracy in either 


hemisphere has taken up his challenge, and by so doing sealed 
his fate 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


OTHING can detract from the brilliance of the co- 

ordinated strategy, by land, sea and air, which led to the 
fall of Bardia last Sunday. General Wavelli’s dispositions 
attained their success so flawlessly and punctually that they 
seemed almost effortless. The best commentary on his 
achievement is the fact that operations which resulted in the 
capture of over 30,000 prisoners caused the victorious force 
less than 600 casualties. What the Italian casualties were, 
apart from any wounded among the prisoners, is not yet known. 
The outstanding features of the Bardia battle were the failure 
of the Italian fleet to interfere in any way with the bombard- 
ment of the port, the failure of the Italian Air Force to inter- 
fere with any effect with the Royal Air Force bombers, 
and the failure of the Italian land forces outside Bardia 
to make any attempt to relieve it and of the Italian land 
forces inside Bardia to make any attempt tu hold what 
was semi-officially and grandiloquently described as “a 
bastion of Fascism.” The Fascist commanders there, 
as opposed to the generals of the regular army, appear 
to have distinguished themselves by deserting their posts 
and their colleagues. The fall of the port presents 
both General Wavell and Marshal Graziani with difficult 
problems, the one having to decide whether to attack, and 
the other whether to defend, Tobruk seventy miles further 
west along the coast. All the signs are that the British com- 
mander, despite the need of overhauling his mechanical 
transport, and the danger of doubling the length of his com- 
munications, has resolved to strike the Italians again before 
they can rally. Our patrols are already beyond Tobruk, cutting 
it off from the west, and the story of Bardia looks like being 
enacted again, with the same result. 


A Soldier and a Statesman 

In the New Year message broadcast from Cairo by General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief in the Middle 
East, one heard the inspiring voice of a soidier who combines 
statesmanship with capacity for leadership in war. He looked 
back on the past and forward to the future, noting the great 
change that came over this country after the disasters in France, 
the careless optimism and dilatoriness of the earlier period of 
the war giving place to the energy and unity which have 
brought us out of a desperate situation and promise us victory 
in the end. In commenting on the transition from the nation 
of countrymen who beat Napoleon -to the nation consisting 
mainly of townspeople who will beat Hitler, he observed that 
the spirit of the people has survived the change. He spoke 
reassuring words, which have value as coming from a man 
who has led a composite British Army in large measure trained 
under his own eyes to an historic victory. The victory, as he 
shows, was based on laborious preliminary spade-work—“ long, 
tireless training and careful preparation.” But it could only 
have been won by men of fine fighting qualities. Also it was 
one which required close co-operation between three services— 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. The team-work was magnifi- 
cent. The troops, it must also be added, had reason to be con- 
fident in their leadership. A man has been discovered on our 
side with masterly ability to command armies on a large scale 
in intricate combined operations, and, in another sphere, to 
foresee the problems that will have to be solved after victory. 


To Speed Up the War Effort 

There has been no concealment of wide-spread dissatisfac- 
tion about progress in war-production, distribution of man- 
power and other urgent problems of the Home Front. The 
object of the Prime Minister’s creation of new executives is 
to obtain “ more rapid and decisive action,” to knit tegether 
the machinery of administration at the top, and to fit it in with 
the decisions of the War Cabinet. First, then, there is to be a 
new Import Executive, consisting of the Ministers of Supply, 
Aircraft-Production, Food, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the President of the Board of Trade, with the first of these, 
Sir Andrew Dunean, as chairman. It will be his task to reduce 


to order the complicated tangle of import requiremeny 
Second, there is to be a Production Executive, Consisting of 
the same personnel, except that the Minister of Labour, My; 
Bevin, who will be chairman, takes the place of the Ministe 
of Food. Sir John Anderson is to be chairman of a supren 
committee, consisting of the chairmen of both of they 
executives and of the Committees on Civil Defence, Hon, 
Policy and Food Policy. This body apparently cong. 
tutes the direct liaison with Mr. Churchill and the Wy 
Cabinet. It will be the business of the chairmen to extract the 
greatest possible advantage from the close association of the 
heads of departments. It must be remembered that new com. 
mittees in themselves, though potentially useful, are 
substitute for personal drive and receptiveness to ideas, | 
remains to be seen whether these associations of ¢xecutive me 
will generate new fire. The Committee of Ministers oye 
whom Mr. Arthur Greenwood is to preside is an innovation of 
a different order. Its task, to study post-war reconstruction 
and practical solutions for the problems of transition from wa 
to peace, is one which demands the co-operation of the bey 
constructive minds in the country. 


The Re-making of Britain 

It has been suggested that there might be some overlapping 
between Mr. Greenwood’s field of inquiry and that of Lord 
Reith as Minister of Works and Buildings. Planning for tc. 
building might indeed be regarded as coming under Mr 
Greenwood’s investigations, but the field to be surveyed by 
Lord Reith is at the same time so vast and so specialised that 
it is rightly allotted to a department of its own. Without that 
there will be enough and to spare for Mr. Attlee and his group 
to consider. There will be the problem of demobilisation of 
servicemen and their assimilation in industry ; the problem d 





preparing suitable public works for the absorption of labour: 
the problem of public expenditure, and the continuation « 
discontinuation of war-time services in peace ; and questions of 
health, nutrition, education, housing, the return of evacuees, 
the location of industry. An imaginative survey of the whok 
field of the social services has to be undertaken, and, if possible, 
in such a way as to unite the good will of all classes and al 
parties, so that the same energy which is now given to thé 
war may be switched over to the making of a Britain fit w 
be an example to the defeated countr’ss. 


Greek War Aims 

General Metaxas, the Greek Prime Minister, has stated ip 
a Press interview what are described as the war-aims df 
Greece. They were expressed in the simplest terms—to assure 
the integrity and independence of the country, and the fre 
development of her moral and material strength, but never t 
the detriment of other people’s. He said that Greece mus 
be strong in the Mediterranean, and when he added that sk 
could not allow her racial brothers to remain in foreign hand 
it may be presumed that he was thinking especially of th 
Dodecanese. There was nothing said by the General whic 
is not fully in conformity with the general principles enunciated 
again and again by our statesmen in this country. It would 
obviously be out of place for the Greck Prime Minister to offe 
a general solution of the problems of all Europe. That i 
difficult enough for a British statesman, too, partly because 
is impossible to know at this stage what the position will & 
at the end of the war, however conclusive our victory, an 
partly because any full settkement must and ought to be! 
general settlement, which will give satisfaction as far as po 
sible to all the countries affected. So far as Greece is com 
cerned, for the moment it is enough to \nsw that she is fightin 
for her independence and for the freedom of Greeks who at 
under the government of an enemy, and that she repudiate 
the idea of interfering with the liberties of others. Accordint 
to the avowed aims of Greece this is to be a war of liberation 
not of conquest. No doubt the freedom of Albania is assumed 
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Rumour in the Balkans 

The Balkans have been recently a fertile source of con- 
ficting rumours, many of them deliberately set about by the 
Germans to cause doubt, fear or suspicion. To add to the 
confusion telephone cominunication with the Rumanian 
capital was cut off during the first half of this week, so that it 
was the more difficult to judge what truth there might be in 
the stories of German movements or what part, if any, the 
Germans were taking in the civil war which has broken out 
between rival factions of the Iron Guard. One of these factions 
js evidently supporting the Government of General Antonescu, 
and the other appears to be identifying itself with a nationalist, 
anti-German group who express the forces of discontent 
aroused by German interference and the rising cost of Yving. 
To Bulgaria Rumania is an object-lesson of the fate that may 
befall a country which puts itself under the protection ot 
jermany, and King Boris, in spite of the fact that he has 
allowed his Foreign Minister, M. Filoff, to go to Vienna to 
hear Hitler’s proposals, does not appear inclined to listen 
to German blandishments. A report comes that Stalin has 
sent as his envoy to Sofia M. Alexandrov, whose advice to 
Bulgaria will certainly not be the same as Ribbentrop’s. On 
the southern Bulgarian border lies Turkey, quiet, watchful, 
mobilised, ready to act at the first sign of German invasion 
of Bulgaria or of any act taken by Bulgaria against Greece. 
The pos:tion at the moment is that anything may happen in the 
Balkans—or nothing. 


Bombs on Eire 

What was Germany’s motive in dropping bombs on Dublin 
and other parts of Eire last week? The Berlin suggestion that 
the bombs were British is foolish in view of the fact that they 
had already been identified as German. It is inconceivable that 
these attacks can have been due to navigational errors, for 
Dublin, with no black-out, could not possibly be mistaken for a 
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British city. Only a few days earlier President Roosevelt, reflect- 
ing no doubt on Mr. de Valera’s refusal to lend Irish bases 
for the protection of British shipping, had pointed out that if 
Germany won Eire would hardiy be permitted to survive as 
an “amazing pet exception in an unfree world.” Is it possible 
that the Nazis meant to give Eire a foretaste of what they 
would do if she abandoned her neutrality? If so, it is another 
example of very poor psychology on their part, for nothing 
would be so likely to anger the Irish people and turn them 
against Germany as a brutal attack of this kind on a neutral 
country. None the less this seems the most probable explana- 
tion, for it is not the custom of the Germans to give warnings 
to those whom they intend to attack ; if it were their purpose 
to invade Eire immediately they would not take precisely those 
steps which would make her prepare for invasion. In the 
meantime it is rather an absurdity for Mr. de Valera, when 
talking of defending Eire’s neutrality against any aggressor, to 
speak as if anyone had any doubt as to who the aggressor 
might be. There is only one country that could dream of 
violating Eire’s neutrality, and that is Germany ; if Germany 
does, it will be nobody’s fault but Eire’s own if it is then too 
late for Britain to save her. 


Why America Should ** Buy British ”’ 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, President of the Board of Trade, in a 
broadcast to Canada and the United States last Sunday, 
appealed to a principle which President Roosevelt himself 
clearly enunciated the following day—that materials sent from 
America to Britain can only in the long run be paid for with 
materials. That is a basic fact in international exchange, and 
the ignoring of it in the past has led to sad misunderstanding. 
But it is not munitions only that we are receiving from America. 
Mr. Lyttelton reminded his American listeners that Britain 
buys from the American continent far more cotton, grain, meat, 


coffee, copper and nickel than any other foreign country, and 
that we can only create dollar balances with which to pay for 
these imports if America buys British goods. His broadcast 
was, then, an appeal to consumers on the other side of the 
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tlantic to buy more British gocds, in the knowledge that to 
do so will help our export trade to pay for imports from 
America. Such assistance is war assistance scarcely less vital 
than the sending of aeroplanes. The greater readiness of the 
American public to appreciate these simple economic principles 
and to act upon them is not only helping us through our 
immediate war-time difficulties, but also, as Mr. Lyttelton 
suggests, is of good augury for post-war co-operation in supply- 
ing the needs of a world that will be hungry for goods. 


The Planning of Public Health 

The report of the Chief Medical Officer of Health issued 
last Tuesday shows that up to the present shelter life has not 
led to so much increase of disease as had been feared—but 
the next three months will be the crucial period. The war 
has brought into the open and compelled the authorities 
to give attention to the grave gaps and defects in the 
provision for public health. The British Medical Associa- 
tion has wisely chosen this moment for setting up a 
Medical Planning Commission “to study war-time develop- 
ments and their effects on the country’s medical services, 
both present and future.” It is rather surprising that it 
should have chosen to appoint as many as 68 doctors 
to sit on this body—it will obviously have to resolve itself 
into sub-committees to deal with details—but there is some- 
thing to be said for a fully representative medical assembly 
which will debate the broader principles and receive the reports 
of committees. One’ may expect inquiries into the closer asso- 
ciation of the medical profession with the State, and above 
all into the question of preventive medicine. The war has 
made the public conscious of the fact that much disease and 
widespread disability are the consequence of .squalid conditions 
of life, malnutrition, and insufficient medical supervision. The 
problem of life in the shelters is the same problem, in another 
aspect, as that of life in contaminated slums and overcrowded 
dwellings, to which the nation as a whole should never again 
be allowed to be indifferent. 


The Author of ‘‘ Creative Evolution ”’ 

The death of Henri Bergson at the age of 82 removes a 
philosopher who had a far-reaching influence on modern 
thought 1n the earlier years of the century. He 
tual maturity at a time when the philosophic world was still 
divided between scientific materjalism on the one side and the 
abstract theories of Hegelians on the other. He knew enough 
of science to appreciate the scientific point of view and enough 
of philosophy to judge the transcendental idealists ; but was 
original enough to be dissatisfied with both and to examine 
all the premises in the light of contemporary knowledge. It is 
perhaps proper to bracket him with his contemporaries William 
James and Benedetto Croce. In common with the former he 
could not rest content with a dogmatism which reduced 
philosophy to a water-tight absolutist system. Like the latter 
he dwelt on the all-important part played by the intuition in 
grasping the nature of reality. His intellectual emancipation 
began with the conviction that the philosophers were wrong who 
regarded time as an illusion and placed reality in a sphere 
beyond time and space. Duration, in fact, was for him ot 
the very essence of existence. Man might be defined as a 
being who endures—une chose qui dure. Change, movement, 
vitality—persistence in a present which embraces the past and 
projects itself into the future—these were the characteristics of 
existence, existence meaning to grow and create in the per- 
petual process of creative evolution. It may be observed that 
his dynamic view of reality—his doctrine of the élan vital— 
was in harinony with the distinctive thought of his time in the 
fields of art and literature, and the newer views of the 


reached intellec- 





scientists. Philosophy might not be destined to go on express- 

ing itself in just those terms, but undoubtedly Bergsoa 

represents a philosophic landmark. He expressed his 

generation in the appropriate philosophic terms. and he won 

and deserved his reward in contemporary fame. 
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| gene wade as the continuing successes of our three 
co-ordinated services in the Eastern Mediterranean 
are, both in achievement already registered and in the 
promise of further achievement to come, they must not 
serve to obscure the magnitude of the dangers still 
threatening by air and sea—and conceivably, in the event 
of a partially or temporarily successful invasion of this 
island, by land. Leaving this last contingency aside, there 
can be no doubt that the Germans will in the coming 
months intensify their air attacks on British cities and their 
submarine attacks on British shipping to the utmost. They 
may well inflict more injury on us than they have inflicted 
yet. That depends on many factors, notably on the 
discovery by one side or the other of some device, such 
as a silent aero-engine or a successful reply to the night- 
bomber, that might temporarily at any rate swing pre- 
dominance suddenly from the one air-force to the other. 
Our own failure to cope more effectively with the night- 
bomber is disappointing, for there was good reason to 
believe, some months ago, that the problem was on the 
eve of solution. There is good reason for that belief still, 
but delay in realisation has proved lamentably costly. As 
for the submarine, it is matter of common knowledge that 
Germany is constructing U-boats on a large scale and will 
use them relentlessly. But she will have a difficulty over 
crews to face, and we on our side have not been idle in 
the construction of anti-submarine craft, such as the new 
corvettes. In spite of three relatively light weeks the total 
of tonnage sunk is disturbing, though the position has at 
no time compared in gravity with that created in the spring 
of 1917. 

It is always wise to face our own difficulties and dangers 
frankly before giving ourselves the satisfaction of dwelling 
on the enemy’s. But it is highly unwise to exaggerate the 
gravity of our own problems and minimise his. Surveyed 
by a candid and instructed German, the course of the war 
in 1940 can furnish only very limited ground for satisfac- 
tion. It is true that by a series of lightning moves, owing 
their success in large measure to treachery or broken faith, 
Herr Hitler found himself by the end of June in control 
of Poland, Norway and Denmark, Holland and Belgium, 
and as much of France as he chose to occupy, as well as 
his pre-war spoils of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. Europe 
was to all appearance at his mercy. Russia was associated 
with him by an agreement which, if it failed to secure him 
active assistance, at least assured him against active hostility. 
Italy had just entered the war as his ally with an army 
which was rated low, but with a navy which was believed 
to be formidable and an air-force thought strong enough 
to command respect. Negotiations, soon to bear their fruit, 
were in progress with Japan with a view to the entry of 
that country into the Axis. Optimism in Berlin seemed 
amply justified. 

That was the situation at the end of June. How had it 
changed for Germany by the end of December? So far 
as territorial expansion is concerned, there had been no 
progress except the domination and virtual annexation of 
Rumania. That country and Hungary were “ associated ” 
with the Axis by agreements which in fact altered nothing 
in the political situation. So, formally, was Spain. But in 
spite of the visits of Senor Sufer to Berlin and Rome, in 
spite of the visit of Herr Hitler himself to the Spanish 
frontier, Spain’s decision to stick to her neutrality rather 
than take any active steps to further German ambitions has 
been made unmistakably plain. In France the Vichy 
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Government, freed by Marshal Pétain’s decisive acti, 
of the bane of the serpentine Laval, has displayed a 
unexpected, skilful and to all appearance successful regs. 
tance to Hitler’s plans. Taking his stand on the incontr. 
vertible terms of the Armistice under which unoccupiej 
France is living, Marshal Pétain has declined to hand ove 
the French navy or the ports of unoccupied France or ty 
give passage to German troops to Italy, thus confrontj 
Hitler with the choice between submitting to the refysj 
and its consequences, as he is so far doing, or exercising 
compulsion, with the almost certain result of seeing the 
French Empire, with General Weygand at its head, retuy 
to open and active alliance with Great Britain. It is ; 
baffling and unenviable dilemma, and though the hesit. 
tions of Berlin may be resolved at any moment they hay 
not been resolved yet, no doubt because either decisiog 
is fraught with as much disadvantage as advantage. 

Vichy’s recalcitrance is the more galling to Hitler becaug 
his obvious plan was to let the valueless Italy go and rely 
on the French fleet and ports instead of the Italian 
Instead he is left to contemplate the recent spectacular 
demonstration of the truth, privately recognised long ago 
even at Berlin, that Italy as an ally is far more of a liability 
than an asset. The military aspects of the victory at Bardia 
are dealt with by a capable commentator in another 
column. Revelation of the political and diplomatic 
consequences cannot be long delayed. The _ internd 
collapse of Italy may not be immediately imminent, bu 
all the symptoms of collapse are plainly evident, particu: 
larly in the growing hostility between the Army and thy 
Fascist leaders. When Italy entered the war she had three 
outstanding fighting chiefs, Marshal Balbo, the head ¢ 
the Air Force, Marshal Badoglio and Marshal Graziani 
The mysterious death of Balbo in Libya last June is hal 
forgotten, but both the fact and the suspicions which i 
everywhere inspired are relevant still. Marshal Badogliv 
advised against the attack on Greece, but he was overruled 
by Mussolini, who knew better, and resigned. Marshd 
Graziani, after threatening an attack on Egypt for months 
sustained a smashing defeat at Sidi Barrani, and explained 
in an astonishing report, which was as astonishingly given 
publicity in Italy, that his discomfiture was due to th 
failure—presumably of the administrative department 
which Mussolini personally controls—to supply him with 
the necessary tanks and armoured cars and aeroplanes 
The explanation of the Bardia débdcle is still awaited, bu 
it appears that the decision to hold a position which it wa 
suicidal to attempt to hold was Signor Mussolini’s. The 
views of the Army on Fascist leadership are not difficul 
to appreciate. But if Signor Mussolini finds arrayed agains 
him the Army, the: Church, the industrialists who wer 
opposed to war from the first, and probably the King, th 
alternatives must be either the collapse of Fascism or th 
virtual annexation of Italy by Germany. And the latte 
operation would by no means simplify Herr Hitler’s generd 
problem. 

There are other important elements in that problem 
One is the United States, whose ready adoption, ani 
vigorous interpretation, of the role of non-belligerenc 
first devised by Germany's broken-kneed ally, is hardly 
less damaging to German prespects than an open declare 
tion of war ; that, it need hardly be emphasised, is mort 
than ever true since President Roosevelt’s address 
Congress on Monday. Another is the growing difficulty 
of holding two-thirds of Europe in forcible subjugation 
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Nowhere—in Holland or in Norway, in Denmark or in 
Poland or in Czecho-Slovakia, or even in still-dazed 
France—is there the glimmering of any voluntary 
acceptance of the conqueror’s yoke. Nowhere could the 
be withdrawn or even diminished. 






acti . . 
. occupying army 







, a Everywhere forces that will produce an explosion some 
Tesi day are being generated. One further element is Russia, 





— whose attitude remains as obscure as ever. But whatever 
a. ed her real intent, it can hardly give much comfort to Hitler, 
Over 





whose ultimate ambitions inevitably cut across Russia’s, 
ready though he may be to buy her off temporarily by 
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‘I 1s too soon still to assess fully or finally what Lord Baden- 

Powell did, first for the British Empire and then for the 
world, when he founded the Boy Scout movement thirty-two 
years ago, but on a sober estimate of his achievement it would, 
in my judgement, be hard to think of any single contemporary 
of B.-P.’s who has conferred on the social life of this country 
benefits comparable with those that have flowed from the 
institution of the Boy Scouts, followed so rapidly by that of 
the Girl Guides. This generation, of course, takes Boy Scouts 
for granted, for the first scouts are now men of over fifty. 
But those of us who can remember pre-scout days realise how 
urgent was the need for a movement that would combine 
camaraderie, discipline, initiative and unselfishness. B.-P. was 
the ideal leader, for his experience as a scout himself in South 
Africa had been crowned by the defence of Mafeking through 
a siege of seven months—an achievement which drove a 
nation that had not known a serious war since 1855 wild with 
celebration. The creation of the scouts was an inspiration 
which forms a landmark in this country’s social history. B.-P. 
will have a successor, no doubt fully equal to the task, as Chief 
Scout. But there is only one founder of the Scout Movement. 
Therein it can be said, or could have been till totalitarianism 
grew up to throttle freedom, in every country of the world, 
“st monumentum requiris, circumspice.” It will yet be said 
again everywhere. 
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ch it te te te * 
ogliv 
“ule. Quotation of that rather hackneyed epigram, by the way, 
shale rather tragically apposite at a moment when the Nazi-fed 
flames have destroyed so much of its truth. But it serves to 
nths remind one of Dr. Inge’s brilliant emendation. “ Whenever 
imecm] have to cross St. Paul’s Churchyard from the Deanery to 
iveom the Cathedral,” he once observed, “I always say to myself, 
th ‘Nisi monumentum requiris, circumspice.’” 
ent: 
with 9 c ? 
nese 1 am glad to see that some religious papers by no means to 
bu be Suspected of pacifism are joining in protest against the 
al B.B.C.’s alleged ban on certain prominent religious leaders of 
fp different denominations on the ground of their pacifist views. 
- It is not, of course, a question of their broadcasting those views. 
CU" The B.B.C. would be perfectly justified in refusing facilities 
Wns for that at a time like the present—possibly, indeed, at any 
vert time. It is a question of inviting them to give any kind of 
the religious address, or any address at all. I am content to take 
the one example, that of Canon C. E. Raven, Regius Professor of 
tte Divinity and Master of Christ’s at Cambridge and a Chaplain 
era 0 the King. Canon Raven, who is 54, and appeals to youth 
with marked effect, was an Army Chaplain in the last war. In 
emf SPite (or, he might say, because) of that, his views on war 
al changed and he associated himself with the late Dick Sheppard 
= bh the Peace Pledge Union. The Divinity Board at Cambridge, 
dh knowing his views, elected him Regius Professor. The Fellows 
‘Bf Christ’s, knowing his views, elected him Master. The 
w*B@ Religious Director of the B.B.C., the Rev. J. W. Welch—or 
Of possibly the committee which advises him—thinks fit to deprive 





listeners of the counsel and inspiration which one of the most 
Suggestive preachers in the Church of England could give 
them. Much the same story could be written about another 
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some further division of spoils, perhaps in Rumania. It 
is worth remembering, moreover, that the one country 
whose influence counts for something in Moscow is the 
United States. These facts deserve attention. A legend 
of Hitler’s invincibility has grown up far too easily on the 
basis of his successes in aggression in the first half of 
1940. His record in the second half has been one of almost 
continuous frustration. If he appears to be turning in 


any one direction today, the Balkans for example, it is only 
because he has been thwarted in some other. 
promises no relief from that experience. 
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former broadcaster, the Rev. George Macleod, of the Church of 
Scotland, who fought for four years in the last war as a com- 
batant officer but now shares Canon Raven’s views and must 
therefore have no access to the microphone. The same, again, 
applies to the Rev. Donald Soper, the well-known superinten- 
dent of the Methodist West London Mission. Such suppression 
has an all-too-familiar ring about it. 
* * * * 


The news that Major Ronald Cartland, M.P., is not, as we 
so long hoped, missing and probably prisoner but dead will 
leave many hearts sad. Ronald Cartland was one of the most 
attractive, as he was one of the most promising, of the group 
of young Conservatives (Conservative more for need of some 
party label than because of any opposition to Labour or 
Liberals) who took Mr. Eden as their leader after his resigna- 
tion from the Foreign Office and were ready at any moment to 
form a political bodyguard for Mr. Churchill. He was a man 
of peculiarly high principle and of strong religious conviction. 
Readers of The Spectator knew him without knowing it, for he 
contributed the column on “The Week in Parliament” for many 
months till he was called up to serve with his regiment, the 
Anti-Tank Corps, in which he advanced rapidly from lieutenant 
to major. He was last seen in the Flanders fighting of last May, 
and was thought to have been taken prisoner. He was 33. 

* * * * 

I have referred before now to the question of waste in the 
Army, with special reference to petrol. Here are some solid 
facts that seem worth attention. At a police-court in one of 
the Home Counties last week a Canadian soldier was fined 
£20 on a charge of stealing petrol and various civilians fined 
for receiving. The civilians had been obtaining stolen Army 
petrol from the soldier in question. On one occasion §s. was 
paid for five gallons, on another {1 6s. for 26 gallons. The 
rate was therefore 1s. a gallon, against the normal price of 
2s. o}d. The most significant statement made in court is 
reported as follows: “Pte. X.Y.Z., a Canadian soldier, gave 
evidence regarding the petrol-supply arrangements for his 
regiment. He said there was no check on the petrol-store, 
and no record was kept.” 


* * * * 


Is there, I wonder, some subtle distinction between war 
babies and war-babies? I was a little startled at a newspaper 
heading this week, declaring “We Want More War Babies,” 
for the war babies, or war-babies, of the last war were the 
fruit of unhallowed unions, a soldier usually acknowledging 
paternity. Many of them, it is fair to say, existed rather in 
the imagination than in the flesh. I remember, for example, 
that the late Lord Cushendun, then Mr. Ronald Macneill, 
wrote to The Times expressing his horror that there were two 
thousand infants of this category. But no one else could 
discover them, though diligent search was made by newspaper 
reporters and social workers. However, what “we want” now, 
“we” being primarily Dr. R. A. Fisher, Professor of Eugenics 
in the University of London, is apparently larger normal 
families. I agree with Dr. Fisher in that, and also in his 


contention that one way to get them is a sound scheme of 
family allowances. 


JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE CAPTURE OF BARDIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


N spite of the fine impression made by the capture of Sidi 


Barrani, there must have been many who held their breath 
The 
High Command had gone out of its way, it seemed, to 


until the occupation of Bardia was officially announced. 


encourage caution. Time after time we were warned that the 
position was not completely surrounded, though it was admitted 
that probably only a few troops of the garrison would escape. 
Then there was the fact that the capture of Bardia was a very 
different operation. The Bardia stronghold rested on the sea 
and could not be surrounded ; it was covered by a position 
which Nature had made strong ; it was not an Egyptian posi- 
tion, but had been in Italian hands from the beginning, and 
one had to expect that the deep gashes in the plateau and the 
roomy caves had been turned into first-rate defences. More- 
over, the Italians boasted unrestrainedly about it ; and, if the 
thoroughly shaken forces of Graziani were to purchase a respite 
in order to re-form and take up new positions, a long and 
stout defence at Bardia was the natural price. 

In the event all these fears proved grourdless ; and others 
which we might have cherished disappeared with them. In 
less than three days the position was captured and over 30,000 
prisoners were taken. How was this brought about? It must 
now be recognised that the whole of General Wavell’s cam- 
paign has been closely articulated. Part of it derives from the 
invasion of Greece, which gave the Navy Crete and, with it, a 
more spacious sphere of action towards the west. ‘Then came 
the daring attack upon Taranto, which put so great a propor- 
tion of the Italian capital ships hors de combat ; and Admiral 
Somerville added his contribution by damaging the battleships 
still more. It is significant that the British naval squadron had 
only to deal with an Italian submarine and some motor torpedo- 
craft. If the Italian fleet had been intact, and if it had wished 
to challenge the British squadron, it is impossible that the sea 
bombardment could have taken place, except at the cost of a 
fleet action. It would have been welcomed, of course ; but one 
part of the plan would have been disturbed. 

The Royal Air Force, as usual, played its part magnificently, 
and showed once more that the services can co-Gperate pei- 
fectly without the merging of one in the other. From the 
beginning of this campaign this skilful liaison has been the 
governing condition of the success. But, after all, the Navy is 
taken for granted ; and for some time now the Royal Air Force 
has been the pride of everyone. It was the action of the Army 
that secured our closest scrutiny ; and, perhaps, we have looked 
even more closely since the capture of Sidi Barram. What 
element of luck was involved, we may have wondered. Even 
there, it would have been said, there was little chance of 
strategical surprise ; at Bardia there was none. The forces 
were in contact ; and the wide-flung perimeter of the defences 
looked very forbidding. 

It was while the Egyptian coast was still being cleared up that 
armoured detachments were sent speeding into Libya. On 
December 15th there was fighting around Bardia; and the 
danger seemed to be that either it might be rushed at great 
cost or it might be allowed to harden into a static posi- 
tional defensive. But from the first probe, a few days after 
the patrols reached Bardia, the defences were photographed 
scientifically ; and, by constant raids, the perimeter was pene- 
trated, prisoners were taken and every element of the defence 
was tested and examined. Only when the position was 
thoroughly known was the assault launched, by the ground 
forces, from the sea and from the air. Then the army, under 
the least promising conditions, feinting on one sector, attacked 
at another and secured the advantage of complete tactical 
surprise. As a consequence, part of the garrison appears to 
have been cut off from the rest and had to surrender almost at 
once ; and the Australians, being well inside the perimeter of 
the defences, pressed things to an issue. 

The most impressive feature of the victory was only dis- 





HE 
closed later, The cost of capturing this strong position any thal 
what is more important, taking over 30,000 prisoners, was ygocean 4 
more than 400 casualties. If that supreme factor—ggPacific | 
negligible cost—had been lacking, the victory would have Joggin the F 
much of its glamour and indeed much of its value. For gis wheth 
army does not fight positions: it fights other armies. When yypbility of 
enemy army is put out of action, the positions are merely #2 probat 
matter of occupation; and it is obvious that General Way The 
intends to destroy the Italian army in Libya. It was estimatg—Manchu 
that, at the beginning af the offensive, Graziani had sopmoving 
250,000 troops at his disposal. It has been put as high gminvading 
300,000 ; but the Near Eastern Command apparently favour thfmof a“! 
lower figure. If this is correct, more than a third of jt appetite 
accounted for already. It is a striking achievement to haggplement 
attacked a large well-found army, on the eve of its advangMAsia,” ‘ 
upon the envied goal, and in less than a month to have copffin his | 
pletely destroyed a third of it, with only negligible losses, intervie 

Other units must be shaken severely, though General Benjgto have 
drew off the remnants of the Tenth Army to Tobruk ; anjgits lim 
since the appetite grows through feeding, our eyes begin to loggpinclude 
westward. It will be a pity if these brilliant victories lead yg Thus | 
to forget that Graziani has still double the number of troopge Manchi 
already accounted for at his disposal, and to expect thay betwee 
Tobruk, the main naval base of Libya, will fall into the hanaggthe So 
of the British Commander like a ripe plum. The advance hagg Hong-! 
already carried the Imperial troops and the Allied contingensgg Philipp 
far from the rail-head, far, that is to say, from the source ¢ 































right d 


supply. The area is almost entirely without those communfg In a 
cations upon which a great army depends. The evacuation dj60o m 
the prisoners alone must impose a strain upon the com Japan— 
munications ; and for a further advance, equipped as the armggto fulfi 
must be if it is to be ready to give battle to a strong forge still by 


standing upon prepared positions, the matter of supplies is vitd 
It is here that Bardia will be of service. It is a natum 
harbour, and it will be very useful for the evacuation of prisoner are 


and the bringing up of supplies. Indeed, it is difficult to s wh 
how the army could be properly supplied, in any reasonatl ¢ 


time, without help from sea-transport. Bardia is not to het 
compared with Tobruk ; and if that port is captured it wi so my 
provide an admirable advanced base. Armies today consumf peighb 
immense stores of supplies. The consumption of petrol alon 4y,. 
must be a constant problem ; and a stationary tank is of ven opi. 
little use in an area which is constantly being raided by enem vt 
aeroplanes. The way in which the matter of supplies ha ie 
already been dealt with must argue some very fine organisation p50 | 
but, now, that matter will loom larger in the minds of the stl p,. 5 
The Italians, so we have been informed from Italy, will maki... 
“a last stand at Tobruk”; and we must expect something d al 
the sort, since it would need only a few more victories lk ji... 4 
those of Sidi Barrani and Bardia to destroy the whole of tk produ 
Italian force at present remaining in Libya. succee 

Although the Imperial forces have already achieved conta 4 mer 
with the Italians at Tobruk, we should expect a pause for tf radica 
re-supply and refitting of the attacking units ; but it is sOUMIR ajroaq 
strategy to allow the enemy as little time as possible to recove.R coome 


The Command are once more dangling hopes and caution 7}, 


before our eyes ; but now we have learned sufficient confidence },.. ,, 
to be content to trust General Wavell to strike at the mometR carne, 
that is best for him and worst for the enemy. We hat® ow... 
now discovered, in the most convincing school, that we hav jn po. 
in General Wavell and his subordinates men who can extra oo, 
the last advantage out of the modern tactical methods. Thet o¢ 4 
is no reason, fortunately, to think that they are not equalled 0% oom 
the British Command at home. Though it is said that of ¢,,.., 
liaison in Belgium and France did not compare with that O& pj». 
the Germans, the lesson has now been learned ; and while W& thei, 
can command the services of such soldiers as these we CUR cpip. 


look confidently to the future. The skill with which thes 
victories were achieved would be triumphant anywhere 
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HE warning of the late Lord Lothian in his recent speech 

that Britain and America may be confronted with a two- 
pean attack launched simultaneously in the Atlantic and 
Pacific points to the increasing importance attached to afiairs 
in the Far East in relation to the war in Europe. The question 
ss whether the situation has reached the stage when the possi- 
bility of an armed conflict in the Pacific threatens to become 
probability. 

The Far Eastern conflagration was started by Japan in 
Manchuria in 1931. Since then she has been continuously 
moving southwards, first occupying all Manchuria, and then 
invading China. All that was explained as the establishment 
of a “New Order” in East Asia, but as time went on and 
appetite grew, the old “New Order” was gradually sup- 
plemented by a far more ambitious idea of a “ Greater East 
Asia,” about which Mr. Matsuoka, Japan’s Foreign Minister, 
in his recent, unusually outspoken, and extremely instructive 
interview with foreign correspondents at Tokyo, is reported 
to have said that “ Greater East Asia was difficult to define ; 
its limits depended on changing circumstances ; roughly it 
included Siam and Burma, and went down to New Caledonia.” 
Thus the “Greater East Asia” is no longer Korea nor 
Manchuria, nor even China, but an enormous area roughly 
between Russian Vladivostok in the North and Calcutta in 
the South-West, and including Peiping, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Canton, Saigon, Rangoon and Singapore, the 
Philippines, the Carolines, the British and Dutch East Indies— 
right down to Oceania. 

In all this immense area, with a population of roughly 
600 millions—that is to say approximately six times that of 
Japan—she has, according to Mr. Matsuoka, a special mission 
to fulfil, and is engaged in a moral crusade described as follows, 
sull by Mr. Matsuoka: 


“Japan has no territorial ambitions. She is helping her 
neighbours in Greater East Asia, so that all peoples in that part 
e world shall be free to determine their own destinies. We 
gainst the conquest and exploitation of East Asiatic Countries 
ier by Japan or any other nation. . . . We are not fighting, 
ring or exploiting China, although I admit it looks like it. 








congue! 
I say, give us time and we shall prove—perhaps in 30-50 years 
hence—that we mean the things we are saying.” 


So much for the method selected for the purpose of helping 
neighbours to determine their own destinies. 

However suave his words, Mr. Matsuoka can hardly be 
surprised if it looks to many Americans as if Japan’s ultimate 
object consisted of the elimination of American and British 
interests from the Far East ; of the carving out for herself of a 
huge Empire, comprising Korea, Manchuria, China and other 
Far Eastern countries, and of the utilisation of the boundless 
resources in men, raw materials and cheap labour thus gained, 
to build up an immense Army and Navy, under whose protec- 
tion the external markets could be flooded with cheap industrial 
products. It needs little imagination to see that if Japan 
succeeded in this the economic and strategic position of 
America irt the Pacific, and indeed in the whole East, would be 
radically altered, and it is futile to ignore the fact that she has 
already succeeded in her designs to an extent which would have 
seemed unbelievable only a few years ago. 

That so bold a policy could have been carried out at all is 
the result of the inability of the three Powers chiefly con- 


cerned, viz., the United States, Britain and Russia, against 
whom it was directed, to co-ordinate their Far Eastern policy 


ird to assistance to China, which as time went on became 
synonymous with the defence of Eastern Siberia and India and 
of the vital interests of the States in the Far East. The 
common interest of these three Powers consisted first and 
foremost in upholding the integrity and independence of 
China, and in combination they had sufficient means to make 
their voices heard. Moreover, their practical co-operation in 
China might have served to prepare the ground for closer 
co-operation in the West, especially in view of the rapidly 
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AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST 


By PRINCE VLADIMIR OBOLENSKY 


approaching crisis in Europe. Unfortunately the Far Eastern 
problem had not been sufficiently explored from this angle, 
and the opportunity was lost. 

That is how matters stand at the present moment, and the 
infiltration into Indo-China creates a situation which will have 
an enormous influence on the next stage of events, for Japanese 
expansion has now assumed proportions to which the U.S.A. 
will no longer be able to remain indifferent, and the appease- 
ment policy towards Japan, which America practised nearly to 
the point of suicide, will have to be revised. Indeed, during 
the last ten years Japan has succeeded in altering the balance 
of power in the Pacific and South Seas to the great detriment 
of the U.S.A. ; in Korea and Manchuria she separates America 
from Russia ; by holding the whole Chinese coastline she cuts 
America off from China, and incidentally from one of the 
greatest markets in existence; wia Indo-China she 1s now 
gradually approaching the Malayan and East Indian sources 
of oil and iron ore, and at the same time she begins to lay 
an indirect veto on the freedom of movement of the U.S.A. 
Navy in the South Seas. The possibility of the American Fleet 
using Singapore “ would call for Japan’s immediate and very 
serious consideration,’ Mr. Matsuoka is reported to have said 
in his recent interview. 

Confronted with such a situation, what can America do to 
redress it? It would appear that there are at least three different 
steps open to her—to oppose Japan by a stronger naval power 
than her own, to approach Russia, and to give substantial help 
to Chiang Kai-shek. All these possibilities are apparently in 
process of being explored in Washington, for a Two-Ocean 
Fleet 1s under construction, Mr. Sumner Welles has had 
frequent conversations with the Russian Ambassador, and 
substantial credits have been granted to Chungking. How will 
Japan react to this? Events will soon answer this question. 
A Two-Ocean Fleet is naturally a sword of Damocles to hang 
over the Japanese, and they cannot entertain reasonable hope 
of averting this complication, for it is unlikely that the States 
would cancel its construction or even limit it to any extent. 

It is therefore probable that before the American naval 
programme can materialise, Japan will accelerate her economic, 
political and, if necessary, military expansion to the South, in 
order to secure the desired strategic and economic positions ; 
and the construction of a great supplementary Navy, of which 
nothing is heard, will certainly be hurried on at top speed. 
The fact that Britain is fully engaged in the West, and neither 
Holland nor France is now a Power to be seriously reckoned 
with, constitutes additional reasons for haste. It may be 
consequently very important for Japan to be able to keep the 
existing American Navy out of her way until she has put the 
final touch to her imperial projects. That explains the far- 
reaching Alliance with Germany, Italy, Hungary and Rumania 
with the object of immobilising the United States or of oppos- 
ing her by a powerful bloc, which in case of need would split 
the American Forces between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

It is also to be anticipated that in reaction to the granting 
of credits to Chiang Kai-shek and the refusal to recognise the 
Nanking Government by America, Britain and Russia, the 
Japanese Army will soon redouble its efforts and will leave 
no stone unturned in order to attempt to crush Chiang Kai- 
shek’s régime before there is a possibility of its becoming a 
rallying-ground of forces which eventually might be a match 
for Japan. This probability at once raises the urgent question 
whether Chiang Kai-shek has means sufficient to continue resis- 
tance on a bigger scale than before, and whether the Powers will 
be prepared to help him to stand his ground in military opera- 
tions. It is unlikely that the U.S.A. would hesitate to give 
all necessary help, for a stiffening of Chinese resistance would 
be of immediate and immeasurable assistance to the democratic 
cause throughout the East and elsewhere ; and if Chungking 
were able with American backing to keep Japan busy until 
the substantial expansion of the great American naval pro- 
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gramme were well under way, the position of the U.S.A. in 
the Pacific would be enormously improved. 

On the other hand the defection of Chiang Kai-shek would 
give the Japanese Army direct access to Siam, Burma and 
ultimately India, and that might place before the U.S.A. a 
de facto situation which would be difficult to redress. The 
American policy of appeasement was to a great extent instru- 
mental in carrying the Japanese from the neighbourhood of 
Vladivostok right down to the geographical outposts of India. 
It has undoubtedly contributed to the isolation of Russia. If 
General Chiang Kai-shek were now defeated, the last link 
between America and the Far East would be severed ; the 
democratic cause in Asia would suffer a heavy moral blow and 
the loss of hundreds of millions of sympathisers—eventual allies 
of tomorrow, can even America, with all its wealth, be in- 
different to this? All things considered, it is to be expected 
that the necessary help will be very soon extended, and 
American policy towards China will gradually conform to the 
well-known formula “everything short of war.” It is difficult 
to envisage Japan’s reaction to such a state of affairs. “ Japan 
naturally views Washington’s financial aid to Chungking in an 
unfavourable light, because it prolongs Chiang Kai-shek’s 
resistance to the Japanese Armies,” remarked Mr. Matsuoka, 
and although one is inclined to doubt whether Japan would 
involve herself in open conflict with the U.S.A. over the ques- 
tion of supplies to Chiang Kai-shek, she would certainly want 
to break his resistance, and this may bring the issue to a head. 
Hence, doubtless, Lord Lothian’s warning. 


“ 


A.R.P. OUTSIDE LONDON 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 

T last, after two months’ outside agitation, the Govern- 

ment have resolved an outstanding conflict between two 
Departments responsible for control of shelters. They have 
appointed Alderman Key, M.P., Mayor of Poplar, to be a 
Regional Commissioner, with special responsibility for shelters. 
The Ministry of Health have seconded seventeen officers from 
Whitehall to assist him. The new Commissioner will now have 
full executive authority for health and sanitation, order and 
admission, bunks, heating, lighting and canteens, while the 
Minister of Home Security retains control of the number, 
location and construction of shelters. 

This is an advance, and everyone will wish Mr. Key well 
in his new job. Poplar has a better record than the Boroughs 
on either side of it, but on Christmas night I found many 
people in a Poplar shelter which the Minister of Health had 
assured me was no longer fitted for dormitory accommodation. 
In my opinion the machinery now operating in the Borough 
of Westminster is the most efficient, partly because there is a 
Shelter Welfare Officer with two assistants permanently on 
the job and partly because his office is rightly piaced in close 
contiguity to that of the Borough Engineer. The shelter 
problem is not only a medical, it is also an engineering 
problem ; I presume Mr. Key will now be responsible for 
both aspects. 

One cannot help recounting that only a few weeks ago 
Mr. Morrison was satisfied with existing arrangements, that 
Mr. MacDonald told the Observer, “There is complete 
co-operation between the two Ministries,” and that Miss 
Wilkinson remarked, “ The shelter position is being rapidly 
transformed.” Since then The Times has published two 
damaging articles and tte Sunday Times of this week has 
followed with an article by Lord Cranley, in which he observes 
that conditions are likely to lead to: 

(a) A very grave outbreak of disease ; 

(b) a tremendous lowering of the standard of public morality ; 
(c) a complete breakdown of national unity. 

This is four months after Lord Horder submitted his report. 

London has now added to its original Commissioners Sir 
Warren Fisher, responsible for public utilities and clearance 


of debris; Mr. Henry Willink, K.C., M.P., responsible for 
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rebilleting the homeless, and finally Mr. Charles Key, Mp 
responsible for shelters. Mr. Willink and Mr. Key are ( 
missioners, but their allegiance is to the Minister of Hea}: 
Thus there is now a direct line of responsibility between 4 
Regional Staff and the Minister of Health, as there has bey 
hitherto between the Minister of Home Security and 

Regions. This is profoundly important. It is not merely, 
question of organisation, it goes to the root of the prob 

of Civil Defence. There should be now in London comple 
unity of executive action, proper delegation of powers wi 
Ministers in the background keeping hold of general polig 

But the lessons of London have by no means permeate 
the other Regions, nor is there the staff available in oth 
Regions to translate those lessons into swift executive actiq, 
We cannot wait another two months. Government by circuly 
is dead, whether from the Ministry of Health, Educatig 
Labour, Food or Transport. Too often I have observed bred 
downs in the arrangements for dealing with shelters, th 
homeless, billeting, public utilities and fire outside the Londy 
Region. Why? 

This last week in a provincial city I saw some thousands ¢ 
people, including many hundreds of children, in a tung 
shelter, in conditions worse than anything London can sho 
I have also seen homeless people lost and unregistered searc 
ing for_rest-centres, and overworked voluntary helpers tryiq 
to deal with an impossible problem. Elsewhere bombed pop: 
lations have insisted on leaving a target-area and taken poss 
sion of huts and halls until the Authorities made prop: 
provision for them. Why? All these cases are comparaby 
to the situation in London months ago when first the tub 
were seized and then the Authorities confirmed the position 
A general does not blame the war because it does not fit im 
the plans he had prepared. 

Perhaps more important than anything in a bombed ar 
is the restoration of public utilties, water, sewage, gas, ele 
tricity, telephones and transport. Is it seriously contended th 
local authorities are capable of dealing with these vital que 
tions, in addition to the repair of buildings, without assistang 
from the larger area, which is called the Region? At leas 
half a dozen Regions have been seriously affected and di 
located. It is known that in Coventry a co-ordinating com 
mittee, under inspired and vigorous leadership, has achieve 
signal success in all these matters. What guarantee is ther 
that other Regions have profited by that experience? Circular 
will not help here. 
who are also Food officers, Chief Constables who are ai 


responsible for the Fire Service, cannot cope with this typi 


of emergency. 

Lastly we come to the Fire Service itself. Is no one to & 
sacked for the criminal absence of foresight, after repeatti 
warnings from Parliament and the Press? In cities surrounded 
by water there has been a shortage of water appliances ; lad 
of adequate personnel and no standardisation of fittings. Eve 
after the problems have been admitted, is it a proper admins 
trative step to appoint the Postmaster-General as President ¢ 
a new Fire Prevention Executive? 

The time has come for Regional Commissioners to be give 
their marching orders. Invasion may come in another form: ! 
is visible now to millions of urban inhabitants. Obvious! 
each Region has its peculiar problems and no one method wi 


apply to all. It is not a question of superseding local author-y 
ties, but of having concrete directions given to them by th® 


Regional Commissioners on the spot. There are notabk 
examples of Regional Commissioners taking charge and usint 
their powers, as for example over billeting in the Eastern Cu 
Defence Region. In a recent description of that area by Th 
Times correspondent it is stated, “The importance of th 
Regional Commissioner’s interest in this work can scarcely & 
over-emphasised. But then, of course, Sir Will Spens under 
stands the importance of education.” 

What applies to social questions like provision of sheltt 
and care of the homeless and billeting applies equally to othe 
questions such as fire-prevention, restoration of public utiliti¢ 


and industrial reconstruction. It is no use saddling loc 
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officials with new duties week after week by means of circu- 
lars ; specific persons with clear-cut responsibility must be 
appointed. Regional Commissioners, as in London, must be 
charged with duties and endowed with appropriate powers. 
The Ministry of Health should have at least one full Commis- 
sioner in each Region to deal with shelters, the homeless and 
evacuation. Nothing must be left to chance. In view of the 
serious condition of national education I am inclined to the 
view that a Senior Inspector might well be detached to super- 
vise education in the various Regions, especially in view of 
the large-scale re-distribution of children. 

These are no panic measures, they are a reasonable attempt 
to grapple with an emergency. The spirit is there and the people 
will respond to any call made upon them. In the closing 
paragraph of the Life of Lord Shaftesbury, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond, these words appear: “The devil with sad and 
sober sense on his grey face tells the rulers of this world that 
the misery which disfigures the life of great societies is beyond 
the reach of human remedy. A voice is raised from time to 
time in answer, a challenge in the name of the mercy of God 
or the justice of nature or the dignity of man.” The country 
asks of the Government, of Mr. Morrison and Mr. MacDonald 
especially, that they will seize and throw overboard all doubts 
about policy, that they will act with swiftness and vigour, 
and that they will show the Devil the door. 


THE BOMBED BOOK-TRADE 
By STANLEY UNWIN 

UST as a spoiit child who cannot get his own way delights 

in destroying things, so the Nazis in their anger over their 
failure to invade England seem to derive satisfaction in destroy- 
ing Wren churches and other beautiful buildings. Their suc- 
cess in this peculiarly non-military activity is universally known. 
But of their achievements in book-destruction the world has not 
yet heard. Of course, everyone remembers the bonfires they 
made of much of the best of their own literature, but it is to 
their attack upon the British book-trade to which I refer. 

For a long while we merely suffered inconvenience. A 
publisher here or a bookseller there had temporarily to evacuate 
his premises owing to the proximity of a delayed-action bomb. 
If it was in his cellar it was not so good ; if in an adjoining street 
not so bad ; and most of us had a good many windows broken, 
which in mild weather was no great calamity. But in the last 
few weeks, and particularly in the incendiary attack on the City, 
many millions of books have been destroyed. 

Few publishers warehouse their own stock; few of them 
have premises capable of holding more than their current 
requirements. It would obviously be uneconomic to store in 
the heart of London millions of books which may not be 
required for several years. It must be remembered that for 
every ephemeral best-seller there are scores of books of which 
the sale is spread over many years. There are, in fact, thou- 
sands of scholarly works whose sale at the rate of thirty to 
fifty copies a year may continue for a generation. It is seldom 
economic to print less than a thousand at a time, but it is 
unnecessary to bind the whole edition. Broadly speaking, 
stock not immediately required is retained by the printers and 
binders for delivery as and when required. For this reason 
the destruction of a publisher’s premises, though it may com- 
pletely disorganise his business through the elimination of all 
his records, and even, if he has not taken adequate precautions, 
leave him without his agreements with authors, it does not 
usually deprive him of more than a fraction of his publications. 
On the other hand, a bomb which happens to fall upon a 
binder’s warehouse in an outlying suburb may leave a publisher 
with little but his office stock. The exact position varies from 
firm to firm. One publisher may have his printing and binding 
done within fifty miles of London ; another may have them 
carried out, for example, in Scotland. Some firms are thus 
in a more vulnerable position than others. The wise publisher 
does what he can to spread his risks, but that is not always as 
easy as it may sound. If part of his shect-stock is left at the 
printers, t separate from 


the rest stored at a binder’s warchouse 
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the bindery, and a large reserve of bound stock held at the 
bindery itself, a publisher is in a more secure position than 
one who has practically the whole of his stock in one place. 

This explanation is necessary in order to understand how 
uneven has been the incidence both of the damage done and 
the net loss sustained. The compulsory war-risks insurance 
goes a long way to cover current production, but is largely 
illusory as far as the residue of the stock of older publications 
is concerned. The insurance is based upon balance sheet 
valuations, and the prudent publisher writes down old stock, 
and particularly sheet-stock (i.e., unbound books), to a nominal 
figure, because if he had to sell it, it would in many cases fetch 
little, whereas over a period of years it may yield thousands 
of pounds. It is the last two or three hundred copies sold out 
of an edition of a thousand to fifteen hundred copies which 
represent the publisher’s profit, because when that point has 
been reached the costs have been covered. If he values this 
residue at more than a nominal amount he is assuming profits 
that may never materialise, but if it is destroyed the publisher’s 
chief source of profit goes with it. In normal times it is the 
publisher with a good “back list” who is in the strongest 
position, but in war-time the more prudent he has been the 
more he is apt to be penalised 

Fortunately, unlike Wren churches, most books can be 
readily reproduced, and, thanks to the development of photo- 
lithography, more economically than would have been practic- 
able during the last war. There is thus no danger of the 
Nazis depriving us of the more popular books, because, given 
sufficient demand, they can be reprinted more quickly than the 
Nazis can destroy them. It is alas! the scholarly books, for 
which the demand is limited, that it will not pay to reprint. 
At least a thousand titles in my own list, for example, will go 
out of print when our limited bound stocks are exhausted. Of 
the 1,400,000 books destroyed in which I was personally 
interested, only a small proportion will ever be replaced. But 
other publishers whose current or unpublished books have been 
destroyed will rapidly replace them, and have in some cases 
already done so. 

I cannot pretend to give a complete list of the many pub- 
lishers who have suffered loss. Amongst the first to have large 
stocks destroyed at the binders were Cassells and Gollancz. 
George Allen & Unwin, John Lane the Bodley Head, and 
many others followed all too soon thereafter as the result of 
the complete destruction of two large warehouses in which 
publishers’ sheet-stock was stored in solid blocks from floor 
to ceiling. The bindery, some miles away, to which the ware- 
house belonged, had had a bomb on the corner of its works 
about a fortnight before, but thanks to the promptitude with 
which the bound stock was moved under cover, the publishers’ 
losses had proved negligible, and I had been congratulating 
the binders on their and our own good fortune. I spoke too 
soon! Other firms who lost considerable stock about that time 
included Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, Duckworth, Harrap, and 
Werner Laurie. 

3ut worse was to come. Paternoster Row has long ceased 
to be the geographical centre of publishing, which has moved 
westwards towards Covent Garden and the British Museum, 
but many famous houses still remained there. Today the 
“Row” is a pathetic sight. From the Warwick Lane end 
where Blackwoods, Longmans, Nelsons, and Hutchinsons are 
situated, as far as the eye can see, the buildings have been 
gutted by fire. Stationers’ Hall has been still further damaged, 
and the Publishers’ Association had hastily to evacuate their 
room in the basement. The leading wholesale booksellers, 
Simpkin Marshall, of Stationers’ Hall Court, and their incom- 
parable stock of—it is said—four million books, have been 
completely wiped out, and the trade has thereby lost an 
important cog in its distributive machinery. 

Other publishers in the vicinity whose premises have been 
devastated are Collins, Ward Lock, Eyre & Spottiswoode, and 
Whitakers, but there are many more, in addition to a long 
list of retail booksellers. Perhaps the most hardly hit were 
Longmans, because on the night that their premises were gutted, 
the warehouse where most of their stock was stored, although 
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some miles away, was likewise hit. Fortunately for them their 
offices had been transferred to an outer suburb, and in their 
case, as in most others, there were no casualties. 

Although «he book trade has had peculiarly hard knocks, 
there is no sign of any depression. On the contrary, there is 
greater confidence end greater determination to maintain 
supplies than at any time since the war began. The public 
should, however, remember two things—first, that many books 
will go out of print sooner than would otherwise have 
been the case and thereafter be obtainable secondhand only 
at a premium, and secondly, that stocks which are replaced 
will probably cost more. The inducements to buy now are 
thus considerable. 


THE WORLD & DOCKLAND 


By MARGERY PERHAM 

HRISTMAS morning, 3 a.m. in the shelter under the 

Church. It’s a shelter-de-luxe, this, compared with most, 
but even here, as night goes on, the air becomes thick with 
the sickly smell of unwashed bodies and bedding. Three 
hundred pairs of lungs use and use again their small ration 
of air. The lights are on, and fall upon the stacked humanity 
in the bunks and the garish decorations looped over them. 
Many sleepers snore with great power: sometimes there is a 
word or a groan. In the babies’ corner little pink forms lie 
in the dainty cribs they owe to American kindness. Above 
them presides a lighted Christmas tree. 

Christmas Day, and dinner-time. The shelterers have come 
up from their refuge into the hall above, and sit at the long 
decorated tables. Turkey, sausage and Christmas pudding are 
served to them, the solid realisation of an idea conceived in 
Hollywood. Undergraduates, male and female, pacifists, 
responsible matrons from among the shelterers, social workers, 
permanent and migratory, wait on them with the scrambling 
eagerness of beginners. The feasters do their part stolidly 
amidst the altruistic bustle ; dockers, labourers, city office-boys 
and charwomen, factory-hands. They pull their crackers and 
wear their caps and accept their cigarettes. Of what are they 
thinking? Of the donors in Hollywood? Of their broken 
houses? Of their evacuated children? Difficult to say. They 
seem only half aware of what “they” are trying to do for 
them. Most of them seem to accept “their” services as 
fatalistically as the bombs. 

Christmas evening. There is a pantomime in the shelter. 
Cinderella. It is a home product. One of the clergy has 
written it—perhaps not up to the highest Hollywood, but 
admirable for its purpose, none the less; another plays the 
buffoon most excellently. The pantomime is true to tradition 
with its topical jokes and its knock-about fun. . The ugly 
sisters, with the properly improper display of underwear, 
monopolise the cellar in an air-raid, and Cinderella is sent 
to sit, not in the cinders, but on the roof as spotter. At the 
royal ball it is not her slipper but her gas-mask that she leaves 
behind. Hitler is requisitioned to take the.part of the bad 
fairy and appears at intervals in a flash of green spot-light to 
the music of the sirens, only to be worsted by two clowns with 
more than professional vigour. Ministers and officials who 
make wonderful promises about shelter reform get their share 
of caricature. “ Where’s Mrs. Brown? I want to see her 
at once.” “ She’s just gone off on the Government evacuation 
scheme.” “Oh, that’s all right. She'll be back tomorrow.” 
The audience, perched thickly on its bunks, screams with 
delight. It catches up other jests too personal and local for 
the stranger. It joins with strength in the chorus of the 
dominant song: 

“ There'll always be a Christmas 
Whate’er the year may be, 
So let old Nasty try his tricks, 
He won’t stop you and me ! ” 

That is only one shelter. There are plenty of others in this 
dockside borough. And shelterers need food. So it’s cheering 
to see a large and fully equipped canteen coming down 01 tow 
from the West End. “From the People of Sierra Leone to the 
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People of Britain.” Admiring groups read out the inscriptiog 
and pool their resources in geography. The Freetown Creols 
in their cabins and the tribes inland must have put togethe 
their coppers and small silver for this welcome gift. 
hands from Hollywood and negro Africa reach across tw 
oceans to meet in London’s battered dockland. 

A few days later the new mobile canteen takes the road. | 
gets its baptism of fire, for this is the night of the great rai 
on the City. The East End receives its share Those invisible 
pulsating machines spray their incendiaries as they pass, ang 
the temporary stars which the shells add to the heavenly 
pattern descend in spatters of shrapnel. It’s not the beg 
moment to break down on the road. The young India 
barrister—bringing help from yet another continent—and th: 
medical student, who make up the canteen crew, do their beg 
in a darkness lit up only by the neighbouring fires. Two calm 
and effective locals, leaders in the near-by church, spring oy 
of the pavement and lie on the muddy cobbles to coax th 
organs of the towing car. Here as elsewhere in England, th 
little human creatures at work under that incaiculable sky ar 
bound together by an excitement, almost an exhilaration. 

On again, to the great shelter under the arches beside th 
docks. The canteen is very late. There are about fiftees 
hundred shelterers here, and many have had no evening mea, 
They do not know why “they” bring a canteen or wh 
“they” are or where “they” come from. But “they” ae 
late and that is cause for annoyance. There is a rush, and th 
table, set up with difficulty in the shelter to take the tea-ums 
and food, rocks dangerously. Hands tug at the canteen patty, 
reach and clutch and wave their mugs in the dim light 
Cockney voices shrill their orders. Appeals for restraint and 
discipline are not understood. Even the grown men do no 
respond. Disraeli’s Two Nations are still two, and how is this 
one to learn courtesy, to feel a sense of solidity with the othe 
from which “ they ” of the canteen have come? 

The rush dies down. There is time to look round. The ar 
reeks from the crowds and the unsavoury bundles of bedding, 
some of which—for there are not yet bunks to ge round— 
still lie on the damp floor. Water drips from the arches ani 
down the walls. The Lascars foregather in one bay. Bill from 
Jamaica lies in his usual place with a pipe that contribute 
richly to the atmosphere. His house has been bombed. Hi 
wife lies in hospital with both legs broken. His own ankl 
has been smashed. His blanket has just been stolen—yet h 
smiles upon the scene with the benign humanity of the Africa 
patriarch. His low musical voice and gentle manner strik 
a deep restful chord in the Cockney crescendo. (“ Yes, 
admits a talkative matron, “I’ve got good friends among th: 
blacks and we say they make better ‘usbands than our mea 
But some’ow I'd jest abaht kill my girl if she walked with one 
Each class should marry into its own class—that’s wot I say.” 
The mother of eleven justifies the whirlpool of dirty and tired 
children—it is nearly ten o’clock—which surrounds her by 4 
drama of evacuation and of ill-treatment in far-away Cornwall 
A dozen boys led by a magnificent little blue-eyed brigand 
worry through the crowd like a pack of dogs among sheep- 
so much voltage of human energy and intelligence running 1 
waste or to mischief. The fifteen-year-olds, boys and girls, 
from such factories as are not charred shells, prick the black 
ness of the corridor with their cigarettes and enliven it with 
sudden giggles. When one of “them” drags the canteen 
equipment through the passage with “Excuse me, please— 
would you mind meking way there,” the words are not oul 
before the “toff’s” voice is being lavishly caricatured by 4 
dozen unseen humorists. 

“How is morale down there? 

>?” “Yes.” “ How splendid they are! ” 


Are the people really taking 
To those who have 
had even a glimpse of the grey proletarian square miles o 
dockland, seen the children playing in streets made but littl 
more dreary by the casual devastation of the bomber, this 


it? 


conversation seems insufficient. The “ Yes” is true, but it 
too short an answer. The real answer is a long story of whici 
the most important chapter should be written immed*s*e 


this war ends. Indeed, is it too secon to start writ 're it row 
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THE THEATRE 


«Berkeley Square.” At the Vaudeville. 







ue name of Henry James has never, so far as I know, appeared 
on the programme of Berkeley Square, though the story was taken 
in even small details from his unfinished novel, The Sense of the 
Past; one is tempted to speculate whether James’s executors 
wisely intervened to save his reputation, for it is impossible to 
onceive how that tenuous difficult story of an American writer 
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cavenly who went back on a strange time-adventure a iiundred years into 
e best the past could have been more effectively vulgarised, all for the 
Indian MMsake of the great theatre-public, with its love of the familiar 
nd th: (memotion—* Just the everlasting love of man and girl,” as one 
ir bes |character puts It. James's tragic story becomes in the hands of 
0 calm Mr. Balderston and Sir John Squire a kind of Christmas lark, 
ng out something rather like When Knights Were Bold, in which easy 

“Biaughs are obtained from the complacent stalls at the idea that 
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Dr. Johnson didn’t wash, and a miniature is mistaken for a 
cigarette case, and the lover fumbles for pockets in his eighteenth 
century breeches. 

It is difficult to understand why this of all plays should have 
been chosen for revival today, when complacency with our own 
period of civilisation is surely at its lowest ebb. The revival will 
earn more praise for courage than for good taste. Mr. Andre Van 
Gyseghem, producing himself as the great lover who conquers 
time, perhaps realised that he was hardly suited for the romantic 
part, and plays it all the time for farce ; the small beaky hero 
struts among the rather over-size women like a bantam cock, pecks 
his audience carefully in the ankles before every joke, and picks 
humour out from places where even the authors, I feel, hardly 
expected it to be discovered. The result for Miss Forbes-Robert- 
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it ANH son seems to have been a little disturbing. Dressed in a curious 
O notmbunchy sage-green dress, she can generally be found abandoned, 
S thisfas it were, at one end of the stage, watching with her large be- 







wildered eyes the immortal lover raise his laughs ; she has in any 
case been given very little to do before the set-scene of love and 
renunciation, and the change from farce to high emotion is more 


other 




















oa than usually sudden in Mr. Van Gyseghem’s production. When 

“MB she stares into his eyes reading the future, “ Your eyes burn mine. 
ind ... Now I can see into your very soul ”—it is much more as 
> 4 an aggrieved and dignified landlady would look outfacing a ribald 
from lodger, and the resemblance is made all the more striking by 
bute that odd and dateless dress. “How dare you, Sir,” she might be 

His saying, “in this house?” and we would be tempted—if it were 
ankkM@not for that formal gesture we must always make to financial 
ot he—mcourage in these days—to repeat the question—“in this city? ” 
ricanfme Phe fear of death is a wonderful test of quality ; the books we 






read in a railway train are not usually the books we would take 


trike _ : ; 
on an Arctic expedition, and in London today managers might 





























a find that audiences can absorb a great deal more than clichés, and 
> will pay for more genuine subjects than “just the everlasting 
MC. love of man and girl.” 
one, 
ay.” “Diversion” No. 2. At Wyndham’s. 
UE THe second edition of Diversion is a great improvement on the 
ys first. Miss Edith Evans instead of reading us poetry recites 
wall one of Elizabeth’s speeches to the Commons, which she is too good 
sane Man actress to leave as the propaganda it was intended to be. 
‘p—fB (Astuteness is the key-note rather than patriotic ardour.) Miss 
Z 0 Joyce Grenfeli deals this time with ‘the local library: like a high 
irks, ¢Xplosive bomb, she leaves no institution she touches quite the 
ack: Same. Mr. Peter Utsinov shows us, with accuracy and venom, 
vith three producers tackling King Lear—the foreign, the proletarian 
- and the Sunday night. There is a study of a Hertfordshire 
o— pe Peasant by Mr. Bernard Miles, which is as sound and deeply 
a thought out as Will Rogers’ study of the cowboy, and a very 
_ Pretty song called “Nanty Puts Her Hair Up.” Pretty: that is 
Y #@ still the main trouble with Mr. Farjeon’s revue. Compare its 
satire with that of the Unity Theatre’s pantomime and how it 
ing wilts—like some gentle flower grown in the shallow soil of a 
aveme garden suburb. And yet there was a time when Mr. Farjeon 
off Could write savagely enough: his “Literary Widows” will be 
tem t¢membered by one member of his old Comedy audience long 
his after those elegant period pieces—the Watteau shepherdess, the 





Edwardian picnic, the Victorian Highlands—are forgotten. But as 
long as Miss Dorothy Dickson holds the stage prettiness has its 
excuse. Can it really be 16 years since I went—five times in a 
month—to The Cabaret Girl? GRAHAM GREENE. 
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THE CINEMA 


**They Knew What They Wanted.’’. At the Plaza.——** Gold 
Rush Maisie.’’ At the Empire. 

IT is a lively pleasure to see Charles Laughton in an acting part 
once again. His film jobs—both here and in Hollywood—have 
in general failed to do more than permit him to show off his 
physical idiosyncrasies and the mobility of his face. In They 
Knew What They Wanted his performance is in every way equal 
to, if indeed not better than, his superb gangster in Edgar 
Wallace’s On the Spot. As Tony Patucci, the simple-minded, 
impulsive and essentially saintlike owner of a Californian vine- 
yard, he gives us once again the character, the person, instead 
of Laughton in yet another part. Only an actor of exquisite 
sensibility could play Patucci without false emphasis ; only an 
artist could team so modestly with his fellow-actors in a story 
which above all needs balance and tact. It is indeed a somewhat 
unsatisfactory story, and leaves one a little disappointed, as if 
one had gone home to a house unexpectedly empty. Based on 
Sydney Howard’s well-known play, it is a variant of the triangle 
drama about the Beauty betrothed to the Beast, with the Prince 
living in the same palace. But in this case Beauty, a waitress 
in San Francisco, has chosen the Beast herself on the strength 
of a correspondence started by him after he has glimpsed her 
in a crowded restaurant. Without ever seeing him she accepts 
him ; and not till then does she ask for a photograph. Patucci’s 
courage fails him ; he sends—simple soul—a photo of his hand- 
some assistant. The girl arrives and learns the truth only after 
impulsively kissing the assistant; and when the marriage is 
postponed because Patucci breaks his legs at the pre-nuptial 
fiesta the worst happens. She becomes pregnant ; learns to hate 
her lover and respect Patucci. And after a scene of stormy 
intensity she leaves, forgiven and still adored, to repeat in solitude 
a lesson grimly learnt, with the likelihood that she will marry 
the Beast even though he is not likely to turn suddenly into a 
handsome Prince. The unsatisfactoriness of the story is in its 
ending. Poor ugly Patucci, childlike and charming and true, is 
so dear to us that we are left unhappy—doubting whether Beauty 
can ever give him the happiness he deserves. 

The story has been well adapted for the screen by Robert 
Ardrey (author of Thunder Rock), and is beautifully directed by 
Garson Kanin under Erich Pommer’s producership. Kanin is 
a sentimentalist, but he also commands a realism which is based 
on observation and understanding of ordinary people. Note the 
scene at the fiesta, when the crowd of Italian guests, hushed 
suddenly, moves from window to window outside the lighted 
house as Tony is carried to his room. Every person, every 
gesture, is easy, natural, spontaneous, and, in a phrase, absolutely 
true to life. This sequence, by the way, is one of the many 
pieces of really first-class camerawork by Harry Stradling with 
which the film is graced. Carole Lombard, under Kanin, proves 
a much more talented actress than one had supposed ; both she 
and William Gargan, as the assistant, stand up splendidly to 
Laughton’s moving sincerity no less than to his enormous acting 
technique. But it is curious that Frank Fay—Hollywood’s fore- 
most satirical actor—should have been miscast as a prosy padre 
whose intrusions into the story are intolerably well meant. And 
finally the eruption of a lush musical score at all the dramatic 
points is merely an insult to the vocal orchestration of the cast. 

Gold Rush Maisie starts out as a tough wise-cracking comedy 
and ends up as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s version of The Grapes 
of Wrath, offering indeed a solution of the problem of the dis- 
possessed farmers; for what could be easier than for the hero 
to have gilt-edged investments, acres and acres of uncultivated 
but fertile land, and a change of heart? Curious that neither 
Steinbeck nor John Ford nor Henry Fonda nor President Roose- 
velt ever thought of it. However, here it is, with tough and 
able Ann Sothern (as Maisie) to pilot the ruined Arkansas 
farmers through a gold rush which proves a mirage to the haven 
where they would be. The earlier sequences of the film are 
extremely amusing, and contain some really funny dialogue ; for 
the rest, despite a lot of geod acting and some fine faces, one 
cannot promise much more than irritation lapsing into boredom. 
The fact that Maisie does not marry the hero, considered in 
conjunction with an earlier film called Congo Maisie, makes it 
probable that Ann Sothern is going to vie in serialism with 
Andy Hardy. Given better stories, it may be said that both 
she and we can take it, for she has both looks and personality. 
Basi WRIGHT. 
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NO DREAM CITY 


Str,—Among all that has been written recently about the re-building 
of our cities I have looked in vain for the expression of a point of 
view which seems to me to accord with what I take to be our 
political and economic aims as a_ nation. In default of a more 
distinguished statement I make bold to try to express that point 
of view myself, being prompted particularly by two letters appearing 
in your issue of December 27th. 

First, as an architect and a teacher, I should like to express my 
sympathy with Mr. F. Darwin Fox, when he pleads that Londoners 
after the war will wish to live in London, and not in some architect's 
dream city. I hope that Londoners, and the inhabitants of other 
cities, will want to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the present calamity to make some improvement in their cities: but 
I hope that architects will remember that they are the servants and 
not the masters of society, and that their business is to do what is 
asked of them. If the people do not want better cities it is no use 
forcing them to have what they do not want. The not 
likely to be good in spirit. “No one doth well against his will, even 
if what he doth, be well.” St. Augustine’s words are applicable to 
the building of cities, as to other matters of conduct 


result is 


If such a conclusion were not deduced from principles of conduct, 
it might be suggested by the contemplation of the prospect held 
out to us by Miss Lesley Lawrence. I, for one, should be distressed 
if the re-building of our cities were to be entirely in the hands of 
adherents of the school of thought which advocates that the majority 
of buildings should be built expressly to be pulled down in ten 
or twenty years’ time. That might be good for architects, builders 
and the manufacturers of cheap building materials, but I cannot see 
that it would be good for anybody else. It would condemn 
owners to a periodical re-building of their premises whether they 
desired it or not, and it would require the continued expenditure 
of thought and labour in maintaining rather than adding to the 
nation’s capital. 

There is, however, another, and ultimately more important, reason 
for rejecting such a doctrine. As Miss Lawrence rightly suspects, 
it would kill the art of architecture. If our buildings are designed 
to last only ten years, we can rest assured that they will not be 
worth keeping more than ten years. Miss Lawrence does, indeed, 
recognise exceptions in churches, civic buildings and schools, which 
she admits may be built to last longer: but why only these? Why 
should our homes, for instance, which together make up by far the 
greater part of our towns and cities, be ten-year shacks? Why should 
not our factories, in which so large a proportion of the population 
spend the greater part of their waking lives, be worthy to be admired 
and used) by future generations? The functional aspect of archi- 
tecture, if it can be imaginatively apprehended, has that in it which 
permanent as any other aspect. Surely it is the business of 
the architect to see what, in. our present requirements, is of 
permanent value. He wants no new standards. He needs only 
to learn to apply the standards that exist to the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. It is the failure of architects to see how 
those standards can be applied in modern building, and not 
the failure of the standards, that has led to their widespread 
abandonment. 

That brings me, Sir, to my final point. I hope and believe that 
we are fighting this war in order to bring about a wider application 
of certain ancient principles of living, and not to establish new ones, 
if such could exist. One of those principles is the principle of 
freedom—of thought, speech and conscience, of opportunity and of 
contract, and, I should like to add, freedom of the imagination. 
Among free peoples the means to improvement is education, and 
education is nine-tenths a matter of example. In the re-building 
of our cities after the war I see very little chance of beauty arising 
from what is called “ planning.” The “planner’s” function is 
analogous to that of the policeman, and much as we may admire 
the English policeman as a type, we do not, as a rule, feel our best 
when he is (perhaps quite rightly) ordering us about. If the 
planner” will stick to the provision of the framework of the law 
and to the planning of such positive works as communications, 
which by their nature are matters directly concerning society 
‘ a whole, I believe that in the _ not-too-distant future an 
architect will be found who will show by example how to 
apply the ancient principles of architecture to the manifold 
problems of modern building 

To provide the opportunity for such a man to emerge is to provide 
opportunity what is bad. It is the longest way, and it may 
seem old-fashioned: but I have reason to believe that it is also 
new-fashioned, since the newest generation of architectural students 
(who act as a barometer) are spontaneously turning to this point of 
view.—Yours faithfully, W. A. EpEN. 


University Club, Liverpool, 3. 
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FLATS OF THE FUTURE 


Sir,—John Armitage, in his article, “The Family House,” speak 
of a stevedore saying “We all want a little house and a bit ¢ 
garden,” and “ We all hate these flats.” Here, we are told, is th 
main objection to flats. People don’t like them and do not want » 
live in them. “ Huge blocks of flats have been a failure.” Have they) 
Are there any huge blocks of flats? There have been large number 
of flat-blocks consisting of five storeys, spread over concrete area 
and lacking many of the amenities of the slum dwellings which the 
replace. I know of some recently completed blocks in the pseudo. 
Georgian manner, set within 30 or 40 feet of each other; all balcony. 
access (access to flats past the backs of others); five storeyed; they 
have no lifts; at the base is a small aspnalted area; a green space en. 
closed by six-foot railings; and a children’s playground enclosed in th 
same manner. Too long have we suffered from the tenement-concep 
of flats. The authorities have substituted vertical for horizont 
slums 

There is no reliable data on the 
(Mass Observation please note), though I believe that a body ¢ 
students, carrying out housing-research, conducted a _ door-to-doo 
survey in which it was found that 60 per cent. of the people woul 
prefer to live in flats and the remainder in terrace or other housing 
The complete chaos resulting from the “little house and bit ¢ 
garden” School of Planning is seen in any of our newly developed 
suburbs, providing the conditions which Mr. Armitage deplores 

The evil of one-class housing is not denied by anyone, neither are 
the evils of bad planning; lack of open space and sunlight; lack o 
communal facilities; smoke pollution (in which the chief miscreant 
is the domestic fire, not the factory chimney); and the drudgery of the 
What then is the solution? Flats can be and have been 
made habitable, and the ideal solution appears to be: provision o 
ten-storeyed blocks (with consequent f:eeing of intervening space); 7 
small number of terrace-houses for people with older children; pro 
vision in certain cases of two-storeyed blocks for older people; and 
one-roomed “bachelor” flats. Too often the authorities have con- 
centrated on one type of housing, not realising that types 
are essential. The above arrangements, besides giving peop!e wha 
they need, would result in the possibility of an infinite number o 
architectural variations where every part would be related to a magni- 
ficent whole. Town-planning would be an expression of the spin 
not a stultified series of by-laws 


preferences of slum dweller 


housewife. 


several 


specification for flats should bk 
worthy of consideration:— 


Towards this end, a minimum 
evolved, and the following ten points are 
1. All flat blocks (other than for aged people 
in height, and have a minimum spacing, or 
angle (angle between horizontal and line drawn 
of one block to the top of next) of 20 
2. All blocks to be provided with lifts 
storeys, not for four). 
3. All blocks to have central heating and hot water. 
4. Provision of large private balconies. 
Abolition of balcony-access, save for one-room flat-blocks. 
Adequate flats and rooms. 
Provision of ground-floor storage for prams, bicycles, &c. 


) to be ten storeys 
light-interference 
from the base 


economical for ten 


sound-insulation between 


Provision of private recessed drying balconies planned in 
conjunction with kitchens, 
9. Provision of communal buildings; 
ation-rooms and restaurants. 
10. Provision of allotments. 
Rebuilding on the above lines, plus a certain amount of terrace 
housing, would sufficiently clear the ground, to enable the blocks te 
be set in a pleasant greenness, instead of the usual parade-ground 
atmosphere. Today, ten-storey blocks are prohibited by the L.C.C’s 
own regulations, and terrace-building in London is not allowed 
What will be needed is a progressive policy of post-war rehousing 
in which architects, sociologists and economists can co-operate, pre 
ducing flats, not barracks, but first-class housing The rest of Mr 
Armitage’s article cannot be refuted by anyone, but the facilities of 
which he speaks can only be provided if the above system of housing 
is imaginatively adopted.—Yours, &c., J. TrREVoR DaNnatt. 
Church Road, Halstead, Sevenoaks. 


GOLF-COURSES AND FOOD 


schools, clinics, recte 


-IR,—I confess to some disappointment in the fact that golf-clubs 
i not, so far as I know, offered to put at the disposal of the nation 
the golf-courses for the purpose of growing food. The greatest danget 
to which we can be subjected is shortage of food and this is certainly 


the most vulnerable spot in our armour. Lord Woolton has nevef 

ceased to urge farmers to produce more food and it cannot be that 

he has overlooked the ability of golf-courses to produce food m 

abundance.—Yours faithfully, Lyon CLARK. 
43 St. Bernard’s Road, Olton, Birmengham, 27. 
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A CHRISTIAN FRONT 


Sir—As you say in your issue of December 27th, the points adopted 
by the Anglican and Catholic and Free Church leaders in The Times 
jetter of December 21st, on the foundations of peace, represent a united 
Christian id that has long been awaited. It is all the more to be 
hoped for, accordingly, that the lead will be widely and deeply followed 
up in this country. The United States papers gave it front-page 
publicity. We reprinted the letter immediately as a leaflet, and sent a 
copy to all our members on Christmas Eve, with a printed slip asking 
them to write to their M.P.s urging them to support this lead when the 
Government’s statement of “ War and Peace Aims” comes up in the 
Commons; and to write to the Foreign Secretary saying how long this 
united lead has been prayed for 

The time 
it had bee: 
Times ietter 
Archbishop of 


is certainly ripe for a “Christian Front” and the call for 
gathering volume some time before the appearance of The 
There are the annual conferences, sponsored by the 
York ; there is the Bishop of Chichester’s Penguin 


Special on Chrisuanty and World Order published on November sth); 
there is the correspondence on Peace Aims running in your own 
columns at this moment, and in the Church Times and the Guardian; 
there is the recent announcement of an interdenominational statement 


on a Christian Britain; there is the letter of Michael de la Bedoyére 
th® Catholic Herald) in the Nex of Decem- 
ber 14th; and there is the new Benedictine foundation in this country 
recently noted in the Press To all these The Times letter comes as a 
climax. But we must regard it rather as a first climax—as a beginning. 
The co-signatories to The Times letter expect their lead to be taken up. 
Cardinal Hinsley himself founded the Sword of the Spirit Movement 
express purpose of uniting “Christians and men of good 
will” in a joint effort for the establishment of Christian and natural 
principles during and after the war. “ Until we know what the public 
thinks of our joint declaration,” said the Free Church Moderator, “ we 
cannot indicate what our next step will be.” What then, are we, as 
the public, to do?—Yours faithfully, A. C. F. BEALES 
Sword of the Spirit, 108 Gloucester Place, W. 1. 


editor of Statesman 


for the 


Six,—In your issue of Friday, December 27th, 1940, there is a para- 
graph in “ News of the Week” of vital importance to the world on 


“Peace Aims”; these are founded on the Pope’s statement just a 
year ago, and are endorsed by all the ecclesiastical leaders, Roman 
Anglican, and the leaders of the Free Churches—they are 


Catholic 
well named “Christian Peace Aims,” they are beyond all 
Some practical start, however, is needed, and in our own country, at 
all events, we must return to the teaching of Christianity to the young. 
The evacuation of children from the big cities to the country has 
that many of the Council school children do not even know 
of the existence of God Almighty. 

We must enforce by Act of Parliament the teaching of Christianity 
in its broadest sense in every Council school to every indi- 
vidual child in the land. Education is compulsory for every child by 
Act of Parliament ; Christian teaching must be made so also in every 
The denominational teaching can be discussed later when 
once the teaching of Christianity is restored in the schools. The 
question has been solved in Scotland, which abounds in different sects, 
and by the Roman Catholics—it is also capable of solution in England. 
We call ourselves a Christian country, but have no right to the name 
The first step is the Act of Parliament.— 

EVELYN MUNRO. 


praise. 


shown 


Ww dest, 


school 


until this has been done. 
Yours truly, 
Fairfield, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


AFTER VICTORY 


Sir,—Most people, I am sure, will have read Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s 
thoughtful letter on “ A New Order” in your issue of December 27th 
with a great measure of approval. The crux of the matter, however, 
is surely contained in the following sentence: 

“We might affirm once again that we have no intention of breaking 
up Germany into separate States.” 

Why, in Heaven’s name, should we make any such fatal affirma- 
tion? For fatal, so far as the prospects of European peace are con- 
cerned, it would certainly be. It is difficult after all these years, 
after so much bitter suffering, to believe that we still have to learn 
that the secret of German strength is German unity. It is the one 
thing which in defeat they consider it vital to preserve, and it is the 
first thing they set out to destroy in any country over which they 
are victorious. In 1918, for example, they submitted to the dismissal 
of the Hohenzollerns and the rest of the ruling houses with equa- 
nimity, later they affixed their signatures to the peace treaty with no 
more than a formal protest, all because they knew that the essential, 
the unity of the Reich handed down to them by Bismarck, was un- 
touched. They knew instinctively that so long as that unity was 
preserved they could always be certain of being able to make another 
bid for world domination when the opportunity offered. Moreover, 
as a measure of the implicit faith which Germany has in the mystic 
talisman of unity, we have only to see what she has been doing to 
conquered France. Apart from Alsace and Lorraine, which have been 
alre torn from that unhappy country, and the carefully subsidised 
carried on (without much success) in Brittany, 
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France, like Gaul of old, is today divided into three “ zones ”"—the 
so-called free zone under Vichy, the occupied zone, and the forbidden 
zone comprising the northern and eastern departments. 

There may be good reasons for not going so far as to assert that 
we intend when we have won this war to destroy German unity, but 
surely it is not merely unwise, but verging on madness, categorically 
to state the contrary.—Yours, &c., J. H. F. McEwen. 

House of Commons. 


SiR, 


caiung 


It seems to me that those good people who are everlastingly 
the Government to declare its “war aims” show con- 
siderable confusion of thought. The essential war aim of the country 
has again and again been declared by the Government with the utmost 


upon 


c'earness: the attainment of security. What other war aims, indeed, 
can a peaceful country—if it is really a peaceful country—have? An 
reressive country may have some entirely different aim, or aims, 


ch it seeks to impose upon others by force of arms ; but hardly a 


wh 





pe.ceful country. Yet it is easy to see what these people have at 
the back of their minds. Although they (or, at any rate, the great 
n i of them) are wholeheartedly at one with this country in its 
struggle st Germany, they nevertheless feel that here, as else- 
where, the much (in general conditions) which might be improved. 
It is a “new world” which they look forward to after the war: and 
the innot see why this “new world” should not be mapped out, 

c in ourt!'s before the war is ended. Perhaps the answer to 
them may he best given in the words of a now almost forgotten 
politician, Windham (the com cmporary of Pitt “Tt is not good 
policy to try to rebuild or renovaie a house when a hurricane is 


raging.” 
Surely, if there is one lesson which is to be drawn from what has 


been called the “tragedy of Versailles” it is this: that the politicians 


who were gathered together 1o arrange that treaty made a capital 
mistake in not keeping the two aims they had in view separate and 
distinct. Those two aims were: (1) the arrangement of a treaty with 
Germany which would guarantee the permanent peace of Europe ; 
and (2) a “new world.” Had those two aims been taken separately, 
and in the order given, all might have been well; but by attempting 
to achieve them simultaneousiy both were hopelessly muddled. On 
this basis, many will think that the editor of the Nineteenth Century 
quoted by you, December 6th) is absolutely right when he declares 


that there can be no permanent peace in Europe unless Germany’s 
military strength is first absolutely broken. The word “broken” has 
rather an ugly sound ; but his meaning is plainly that Germany must 
be permanently disarmed. This not, of course, mean that 
Germany is to be trampled down, treated as an inferior, or that any 
injustice may be done to her. On the contrary. But we must recog- 
nise once for all that equality of military strength has nothing what- 
ever to do with equality of status. There is no country in Europe 
which does not desire to treat with Germany on terms of the most 
absolute equality—in the making of commercial treaties and other 
arrangements for the benefit of all. But there is no country in Europe 
which does not know that it is impossible to treat with Germany in 
his way, on a basis of equality, so long as Germany cherishes her 
foul ambition of universal domination ; and so long as Germany has 
any military power at all (which she will always seek to increase) she 
will cherish that foul ambition.—Yours, A. R. Cripps 
Worthing. 


does 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


S1r,—In all the correspondence I have seen about the Elgin Marbles, 
nobody seems to have thought of what would be happiest for the 
figures themselves. I have always felt they looked most dreary and 
melancholy in the large and dismal halls of the British Museum, 
especially on a dark foggy winter afternoon. But even in summer 
the half-hearted sunlight barely reaches them and they must feel 
like prisoners in a northern land without the appropriate clothing, 
and all their graceful movements go limp and tired and meaningless. 

But think of them in the brilliant blue skies of Athens, bathed 
in warm sunshine where they were meant to be, out of doors, with 
the creamy weathered marble of the Parthenon as their background, 
and surrounded by an atmosphere which is historically and geographi- 
cally their own, instead of in a grimy London museum among millions 
of other dead objects. Even although they would no longer be 
lighted from below, since the roof has gone, each figure would come 
to life and look happy in the sunshine. The high lights on the figures 
would really be high lights instead of dust-catching spots, and the 
shadows cut deep into the marble would take their proper values 
and be dark and intense as the artist intended them to be 


They were designed and carved for sunshine and light and a 
joyful atmosphere. Let them go back and be happy in their proper 
setting. —Yours faithfully, MIMA REA. 


Gatehouse, Eskdale, Cumberland. 


S1r,—I strongly support your view that the Elgin Marbles should be 
offered to the Greek Government. Further, may I add that I think 
the offer should be unconditional, and that a nation that has done so 
may be trusted to deal with what is and 
ERNEST PARKE. 


magnificently in the field 
always has been its own property.—Yours, &c., 
Kineton, Warwick 
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THE NEW GREAT FIRE 


S1r,—To praise The Spectator would too often be to gild the lily: 
and neither task does any moderately sensible man take in hand. With 
that premise, may I express a feeling of considerable disappointment 
at the inadequacy of the references in last week’s Spectator to what 
happened in the City of London on Sunday night? With more than 
ordinary eagerness I turned to its pages: nothing much in “ News of 
the Week”; well, there would be a leader of the most weighty over 
page, and “Janus” would not miss such an opportunity. But at 
least the silence still prevailing would be broken by a notable “ middle 
article.” Not a bit of it—and the browser on old Spectators a century 
hence will not know that anything out of the common took place on 
Sunday, December 29th, turning dark night into a horrible and 
sinister caricature of day. 

No one who was there to see (and the St. Paul’s community was 
in the midst of it) can have thought of the rain of man-made fire 
from heaven, with its horrible results, as other than a revelation of 
something utterly foul and vile. With it any compromise is impossible. 
But to say all that needs to be said calls for the tongue of a Gladstone 
or the pen of The Spectator. J. K. Moz.ey. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Six,—In your note in “News of the Week” in the issue of 
January 3rd on “The Burned City Churches” you remark that no 
restoration can give us back Wren. This seems to me quite untrue. 
One cannot recover a picture from fragments except in rare cases. 
With statuary the task is less difficult. With architecture one can 
restore everything except the patina of time, which is mainly a 
tourist-asset. Wren himself did not hew every stone of St. Bride’s 
and lay them one upon another. It is the design that is Wren’s and 
what is there to stop us carrying out that design—and any other— 
In most cases I understand the shells of the churches sur- 
vive to work on. It is mere pedantry or sentimentality to deny that 
the results of rebuilding would be by Wren. I am without any 
facilities for reference at the moment, but I believe that one or two 
City churches have been re-erected in the suburbs already. If this 
is so, it is an example to follow; if not, we can, after the war, set 
the example. Many churches, which are now dwarfed by towering 
offices, could then be decently displayed. The sale of sites should 
cover a good deal of the cost. But let us avoid both sentimentality 
and philistinism in these matters.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
Horndean, Hants. GEOFFREY WALTON. 


WYKEHAMIST DEPORTEE 


Smr,—On July 26th you published a letter from me concerning a 
Winchester College boy, a German Jew refugee, who had been seized 
by the Hants police and subsequently deported to Canada. According 
to Mr. Peake’s statement in the House of Commons the treatment of 
these refugees in Canada was to be very lenient and sympathetic. 
Actually it still leaves a great deal to be desired. This boy, whose only 
fault was being over 16 and being at Winchester in a prohibited area, 
is now treated very much like a prisoner of war. All his own clothes 
have been taken away from him, and he has to wear a sort of 
convict’s garb, he is kept behind barbed wire, he is not allowed to 
do any work outside the camp, Canadians are not allowed to visit 
him, he has been separated from the other Winchester College boy, 
and all his public school friends—all apparently through no fault of 
his. I sent him a reply-paid cable on October 6th, saying the Govern- 
ment was willing to send him back to this country—he received my 
cable on November rst and replied the same day. I received his reply 
on December roth. I tried to send him money through my bank, but 
the Government stopped it. We have sent two parcels, but cannot 
find out that he has ever received them. I received on Friday last 
a reply to my letter of August 23rd—nearly four months! The delays 
through the censorship are still terrible 


again? 


If everything were as satisfactory as is represented in the House of 
Commons, all these troubles would not occur.—Yours faithfully, 
20 Chichester Road, Croydon. STANLEY J. BENHAM. 


THE QUESTION OF “IT” 


Sir,—With reference to the mild controversy on the subject of IT, 
surely the credit for IT’S invention (though he might not hive 
coveted it) belongs to Rudyard Kipling? 

I quote from “ Mrs. Bathurst” (Traffics and Discoveries, published 
1907 or earlier 


“I can remember (says Pritchard), every time that I ever saw 
Mrs. B.” 
“So can I[—an’ I’ve only been to Auckland twice—how she stood 


an’ what she was sayin’ an’ what she looked like. That’s the 
secret. "Tisnt beauty, so to speak, nor good talk necessarily. It’s 
just IT. Some women'll stay in a man’s memory if they once 
walk down a street, but most of *em you can live with a month on 
end, an’ next commission you’d be put to it to certify whether they 
talked in their sleep or not, as one might say.”—Yours faithfully, 
SuSAN INGLIS. 


Yonder, Church Lane, Beeding, Steyning, Sussex 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Expert Report 


That birds are very little affected by air-raids, and that they “ get 
used to anything which does not directly interfere with their move- 
ment,” is the expert opinion of Mr. R. M. Lockley, whose obserya- 
tions of bird-life on the island of Skokholm became famous before 
the war. Mr. Lockley, for obvious reasons, can no longer carry on 
those observations in Skokholm itself, but he sends me some interest- 
ing reflections on what we now know to have been the coldest 
January in England for more than a hundred years. They are 
surprising reflections. “The frost of early-1940 seems to have 
affected bird populations even less,” he says, “than the cold spells 
of 1917 and 1929.” His reason, and it seems to me essentially 
sound, is that though birds may die in extremely bitter weather, 
‘““somehow the numbers are covered up in a short time.” Most 
reported decreases, he believes, are local, and do not hold good 
for the whole country, and he declares that “even starlings, which in 
cold weather flock in myriads to West Wales, and perish in 
hundreds, do not show an appreciable diminution afterwards, except 
locally.” 






Worst Casualties 

Mr. Lockley’s list of those birds which 
interesting, and again, I think, a little surprising. One would expect 
to find among them such fragile creatures as red-buntings, wood- 
larks, skylarks, meadow-pipits, wrens, robins, kingfishers, but hardly 
herons, wood-pigeons, or lap-wings. And though here again the 
decreases are largely reported as local, it is astonishing to find neither 
linnets nor finches among the worst sufferers. Among species gener- 
ally affected, Mr. Lockley holds long-tailed tits, gold-crests and Dart- 
ford warblers to have suffered very severely, and thinks that the 
bearded tit was almost exterminated. Birds, as we know, were iced 
up, claws and tails frozen to roosting perches, but still not with 
that severity reported by Gilbert White, who wrote how “ rooks. 
attempting to fly, fell from the trees with their wings frozen together.” 
Mr. Lockley, who is now on the mainland of West Wales, concludes by 
reporting that buzzards are very numerous there—due apparently to 
“the abundance of rabbits, which in turn is due to the rabbit-trap 
killing out all natural checks—weasels, stoats and polecats.” 


suffered nfost is also 


Log Fire 

In view, perhaps, of possible difficulties about coal, one or two cor- 
respondents have asked me to include here a note about woods for 
burning. The log fire is a romantic thing, but, I think, over-rated, 
and probably uneconomic; it can never compare for heat and qualities 
of endurance, as well as beauty, with the combined fire of wood 
and coal. There is, however, no wood like oak. From the tree-heart 
it burns like a torch, with fierce blue-white fringes of flame; ten 
years after cutting, heat brings out a steady sizzle of sap that is a 
delight. Next to it I should put beech, steady and crimson, and ash, 
a wood of bright candle-splendour, good when green, kindling a little 
sere. Elm is maligned, and yet in reality is excellent when long- 
seasoned, a process for which ten years in the barn is not too much. 
Light woods, from quick-growing trees, willow, poplar, birch, and 
so on, have no endurance, and when green are fussy, needing a feed 
of coal. All pine and fir is dangerous ; sparkling, vitriolic stuff, fatal 
to leave unattended. Sweet chestnut is also a sparkler, but there is 
hardly a better wood, white as bone, for kindling. Among really 
bad woods I should put horse-chestnut: hard, leaden, covering itself 
in store with a sour bloom of Stilton-green mould, and with it most 
fruit-woods when green. The prettiest wood, but an average burner, 
is alder; a heart as orange as a marigold. One word of warning to 
new country dwellers: the gentleman with the black neck-muffler, the 
1o-cwt. Ford down on the axles, and the load of sawn logs knows 
more about the game than you do. His first quotation is, like the 
carpet-sellers, simply a reconnaisance-flight of hope. Offer him a 
third, even a quarter, and he will rush to the driving-seat and 
make wild efforts to drive out of your sight. Walk away, and he 
will run after you, shouting cut-price bargains. Entrench yourself 
behind a concrete wall of determination, and you will buy at some- 
thing like the correct valuation, and earn his respect in the bargain. 
And finally look at the wood. Infallibly it purports to be oak— 
and rarely is. 


Correction 

Some readers have searched in vain for The Gardeners’ Calendar, 
which I mentioned here a week or two ago. It is not very surprising 
that they have been unable to find it, and I must apologise for the 
mistake. The book is The Gardeners’ Companion (Dent, 7s. 6d.), 
and is still, of course, obtainable. H. E. Bares. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms 
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Rebels and Eccentrics 


Autobiography. By Eric Gill. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


RoMAN CATHOLICISM in this country has been a great breeder 
of eccentrics—one Cannot picture a man like Charles Waterton 
belonging to any other faith, and most of us treasure the memory 
of some strong individuality who combined a strict private integrity 
with a carefully arranged disregard of conformity to national ways 
of thought and behaviour. Gill, with his beard and his biretta, 
his enormous outspokenness, his amorous gusto, trailing his family 
across the breadth of England with his chickens, cats, dogs. goats, 
ducks, and geese, belonged only distantly to this untraditional 
tradition; he was an intruder—a disturbing intruder among the 
eccentrics. He had not behind him the baroque internationalism 
of a great Catholic school, or the little primnesses of a convent 
childhood, to separate him from his fellow-countrymen along 
well-prepared lines, with the help of scraps of bizarre worldli- 
ness or the tag-end of peasant beliefs picked up in saints’ lives. 
Gill’s father was a curate in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion in Brighton, who later conformed to the Anglican Church, 
and became a different sort of curate in Chichester, doomed to 
bring up eleven children on £150 a year. “He was from a ‘ high- 
brow,’ intellectual, agnostic point #f view, a complete nonentity; 
but he loved the Lord his God with all his sentimental mind and 
all his sentimental soul.” What Gill gained from his parents 
was a sense of vocation; money was never the standard by which 
“They never complained about poverty as 
though it was an injustice. And they never put the pursuit of 
riches before us as an occupation worthy of good people.” There 
were tradesmen in the family, and there were missionaries in the 
South Seas. There was even in a sense art, for Gill’s mother 
had been a singer in an opera company and his father read 
Kingsley and Carlyle and Tennyson’s poems, and called his son 
after Dean Farrar’s hero. It was all kindling-wood waiting for a 
fire—the grim Brighton railway viaduct with the huddled mean 
houses of Preston Fark inserted between the railway lines, the 
small boy drawing engines and the father writing sermons, and 
the advertising sign of a machine-made bread against the 
sky, and a Mrs. Hart whispering dreadfully, “There was a black- 
beetle in it”—and yet a sense of infinite possibility: “ My 
favourite author at that time was G. A. Henty, and the only 
prize I ever got at school was Through the Sikh War. I remember 
walking home in the moonlight with my father and mother after 
rize-giving and school concert in a daze of exaltation and 
The kindling wood is always there if only a flame be 
In Gill’s case Catholicism supplied the flame. 
ollowed in one sense is anti-climax, the progress of an 
al not of the first rank—the railway engines giving place to 
architectural plans and those to letter-cutting and monumental 
masonry. The artist impressing himself on the face of London in 
W.H. Smith signs, in self-conscious Stations of the Cross; is it for 


values were gauged. 











this—and the little albums of dimly daring nudes—that the father 
painfully taught the love of God? As an artist Gill gained nothing 
from his faith, but the flame had been lit none the less; and per- 


haps it was the inability to express his vision that drove him into 
eccentricity—to the community life at Ditchling, from which again 
he fled when it became advertised by his Dominican friends— 

the disciplined Catholic private life advertised like the machine- 
made bread. His beard and his biretta were the expressions of 
fury against his environment. He hated commercial civilisation, and 
ng he did was touched by it—a new kind of repository 
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every 
art grew up under his influence; above all, he hated his fellow- 
Catholics because he felt that they had betrayed their Catholicism, 


and of them he hated the priesthood most. It seemed to him that 
they had compromised too easily with capitalism, like that Bishop 
of San Luis Potosi, who hid the Papal Encyclical, De Rerum 
Novarum, in the cellars of the Palace because he believed it would 
encourage Communism. 
[he clergy seem to regard it as their job to support a social 
order which as far as possible forces us to commit all the sins 
denounce. . “A man can be a very good Catholic in a 
factory,’ our parish priest used to be fond of saying. And he 
was very annoyed and called us bolshevists when we retorted: 
yes, but it requires heroic virtue and you have no right to 
mand heroic virtue from anyone, and certainly not from men 
nd women in thousands and millions. 


And again he wrote: “Persons whom you would have thought 
ld hardly exist, Catholic bank clerks and stockbrokers for in- 


COUulC 

stance, are the choice flower of our great Catholic schools.” 
There, of course, he went wrong; Waterton is a much more 

likely product of Stonyhurst than a bank clerk, but he was 

rg the main issue—that in this country Catholicism which 

should produce revolutionaries produces only eccentrics (eccen- 

tricity thrives on an unequal social system), and that Conserva- 


“atholicisn should be as impossible bedfellows as 
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Catholicism and National-Socialism. Out of his gritty childhood 
and his discovered faith a rebel should have been born; he wrote 
like a rebel with a magnificent disregard for grammar, but some- 
thing went wrong. Perhaps he made too much money, perhaps 
he was half-tamed by his Dominican friends; whatever the 
reason his rebellion never amounted to much—an article in a 
quarterly suppressed by the episcopate, addresses to a working 
men’s college, fervent little articles on sex. That overpowering 
tradition of eccentricity simply absorbed him until even his most 
outrageous anti-clerical utterance caused only a knowing smile 
on the face of the faithful. The beard and the biretta won—he 
was an eccentric too. GRAHAM GREENE. 


An International Police 


Principles and the Problem of War. By Charles Reith. 


7s. 6d.) 


Police 
Oxford University Press. 
TuHE chief purpose of this book is to show that the “ police 
principles” embodied in the establishment of the Metropolitan 
Police in London are applicable to international affairs. The 
need for an international police has been already expounded by 
Lord Davies and other writers and speakers. But the author of 
this new book has the advantage of a careful study of the actual 
history of the police force in England. His earlier book on The 
Police Idea gave much interesting information about the con- 
troversies which preceded and followed Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
of 1829. And this new book is most valuable in the emphasis it 
places upon the distinction between an armed force for the 
suppression of riots, and a preventive police whose chief function 
it is to forestall rioting. The objections usually made against the 
proposal to establish an international police are strangely like 
the objections urged against the Metropolitan Police in the early 
nineteenth century: and some of those objections are more power- 
ful in the international sphere than Mr. Reith is willing to allow. 
But it is certainly true that most of those who have proposed 
the establishment of an International Army or Air Force have 
not clearly distinguished in their own minds between the 
functions of an army and those of a police. The Guards were 
called out, in the late eighteenth century, to suppress riots in 
London ; and presumably the presence of the Guards in the 
city acted as a threat against the use of violence by gangs of 
rioters. But neither the suppression of riot by armed force, nor 
the threat to use armed force is the proper function of a police. 
I: is fundamental that the police, in the English meaning of that 
word, exist for the sake of preventing violence or rioting, and 
not of suppressing then after they have arisen. ‘Therefore, in 
international affairs, we should think in termis of an unarmed 
body of supervisors or inspectors, citizens of the States within 
which they act, under an international police Commission which 
reports to some central authority, not on policy, but on the 
maintenance of an established law. The law, in Mr. Reith’s 
conception, would deal mainly, at least at first, with the manufac- 
ture of armaments and other preparations for war. He assumes, 
therefore, that the Governments which would agree to forestall 
the danger of war by the establishment of a police Commission 
would at least be willing to enter into an agreement for the 
gradual reduction of their armaments. 
The proposal obviously raises many difficulties ; and Mr. Reith 


+ , > Pee 
does not seem fo allow enough weight to the difference between 
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a city community within which the police operate, and the world 
of sovereign States. An analogy is suggestive; but it is not a 
conclusive argument. An experiment in a laboratory does not 
always provide safe guidance for large-scale manufacture. But 
certainly important lessons can be learnt from the history of the 
establishment of the police if, as Mr. Reith says, we clearly 
distinguish between an army and a police 

Phe earlier part of the book is somewhat defective as history ; 
and the author’s political prejudices are sometimes amusing, 
as when he misunderstands the character of the Governments 
in South America, and says that the American War of Indepen 
dence was “an absurdity.” But on the history of the police and 
of the riots which the establishment of the police brought to an 
end, Mr. Reith’s book is of the highest value 

Some attempt will undoubtedly be made at the end of the 
present war to organise a system for preventing war ; and there 
is no reason, as Mr. Reith says, why we should not use the 
ples of the League of Nations for the 
principles embodied in Article XVI of 


f 


structure and prin 
purpose, including the 
the Covenant. But the chief problem will not be the finding of 
f 1 Constitution—Federal 


the terms of 
or othe rhe idministration, 


a treaty, nor the devising of 
immediate problem will be one of 
important 


n legislation, nor of policv—however these also 
may be. We shall probably 
starvation and unemploymen ill kinds 
lo supply food and materials for industry will be more important 
than to fix frontiers. And in such a world a police force, acung 
under international aut! may be accepted in 
most nations Cc BURNS 
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Trade Unions Today and 
lromorrow 


Trade Unions Fight—For What ? By Herbert Tracey (Rout- 
ledge << 

No one knows the British Trade Union movement—or for that 
matter the international—better than Herbert Tracey From the 
va point of ¢ f Pub tv Office 1 new s subjected 
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were consulted at all, this time their participation has beg 
recognised as of cardinal importance from the start. Nevertheley 
Mr. Tracey has to record that even from the Ministry of Laboy 
the approach, at first, was “fumbling ” ; in regard to arms supply 
Labour, both industrially and politically, had been pressing for op. 
ordination and energy since 1934, but it was not until March, 194 
that any approach was made to the Unions. Incidentally, 4 
pages which record the stages leading up to the present full shay 
in national responsibility should remove the impression, still pr. 
vailing in some quarters, that the Unions, owing to their devotig, 
to peace, are somehow to blame for dilatoriness in arms pr 
paration. Mr. Tracey has no difficulty in showing that they wep 
aware of the true nature of the Nazi menace sooner and to mor 
purpose than any other section in the community ‘he dead 
blow dealt at their German colleagues in 1933 revealed to ther 
once and for all the true nature of the totalitarian State, whid 
can tolerate no free association, least of all among the worker 
Mutual respect, toleration and reliance on the given word ay 
the life-blood of the Trade Union movement: none of these th 
can live under the Nazi régime 





Yet, if advances in productive techniques due to large 
organisation and planning are to be harvested for the 
well-being of a community without the individualit 
freedom and human dignity, and are to serve men and not degra 
them, the maintenance of free associations is indispensable. N 
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the least interesting or valuable part of Mr. ‘Tracey’s book, ther 
fore, is his discussion of the future of the Trade Union as suc 
and the argument on this between him and Mr. George Gibson 
whose preface is very unlike the somewhat arid documents th 
frequently do dutv in such a case Mr. Gibson truly says th 
criticism and thinking are vitally im 
portant at a time when ordinary political platforms are silenced 
and he proceeds to join issue with Mr. Tracey on the latter 
support for workers’ control in industry He does not think th 
can be applied without ition” and a fu 
recognition of the dangers of putting emplovees in some indu 
trics in a privileged position as compared with the rest of industr 
A way out of this difficulty in the developmen 
presentation with 


discussion, constructive 


‘considerable reorganis 


lies, he suggests 
ranisation and 


of the group system of or 

th i.U.C. and the transfer of greater powers to its Gener 
Council. He, of course, agrees with Mr. Tracev both tn thinkin 
that the Trade Union. as an association for mutual aid, 1 Por 


to an essential and fundamental instinct, and in holding 
latter’s words that 1 planned collectivist economy can 
established only upon the foundation of a superior technig 
of production ” such as can be assured through the operation 
the “higher incentives of 'ovalty, solidarity and If-discip 


non which the verv existence 
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In its able marshalling of facts, as in 
vital difficulties, this is a book of value and a useful contribut 
to ser about the way of freedom 
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They Were There 


Through the Dark Night. By James Lansdale Hodson. (Gollan 
12s. 6d. 

Their Finest Hour. Edited by Allan A. Michie and Walter Grachbne 
Allen and Unwin 7s. 6d 

Return via Dunkirk. By“ Gun Buster Hodder and Stoughton. 

If | Laugh. Harrap. 8s. 6d 


I Was Lucky to Escape. 


THE narratives in these five 
One is the work of a highly skilled and experienced writer wh 
has distinguished himself in journalism and in the novel. Anothe 
is good enough to go on with. Another bears a pseudonym, af 
the writing is business-like rather than eloquent. The rest 
fragments of autobiography, set down on paper, or, in the ca 
of the stories in Their Finest Hour, told verbatim to a pail 
capable and sympathetic American journalists, who, if one m 
judge from the authentic quality of the stories, have not touch 
them up in any way. 

Uppermost in each book, and giving each its value, is 
astonishing virtue of the human spirit in adversity. Courage 
pure selflessness are the rule. There is no lack of fear, but 
is always overcome, with a grin, a profanity, by the methodi 
discharge of prescribed duties, and, once at least, by fainting 
genuinely, in response to a command to faint. It is almo 
stunning, as one reads these stories, to realise the heights 
selflessness shown again and again by ordinary men and wom 
as a matter of course. During the retreat to Dunkirk, wh 
the company was being pitilessly bombed, “a company sergea! 
major, who had got it badly in the side and arm, was lying 
the road when I got up, shouting, ‘Leave me, leave me! *” 


By Rupert Downing 
Lindsay Drummond. 8s. 6d.) 
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Fortunately his orders were disobeyed, and inside two minut 
he had been yanked into a shell-hole and his wounds were bein 


dressed. Columns cou'd |! neces of this 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST INTERPRETER 
OF THE MILITARY SITUATION — 


MAJOR 


FIELDING ELIOT 


JOINS THE 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


and will contribute a fortnightly 
strategical review 








NEWS FROM AMERICA IN THIS VITAL YEAR 
is covered in the News Chronicle by a team of experts. 
Besides daily news despatches, ROBERT WAITHMAN 
‘ables a weekly Column, telling what the U.S. citizen is 


thinking, the way opinion is moving. 
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where the first thought of stricken and suffering mea and women 
was for others. As long as this spirit lasts the British still have 
something to do in the world. 

A minor but interesting point is to compare the unskilled 
chronicles with the skilled. The material is so marvellous that 
none but the insincere could fail with it. 

Then happened one of those little incidents that, when they 
occur (and they occurred fairly frequently to the B.E.F.), give 
one the sensation of having raised a ghost. On the edge of the 
village stood a small farmhouse in a very ruinous condition. It 
was utterly deserted, and obviously hadn’t been tenanted for 
years. I opened the door which led straight into a room. Chalked 
in big letters on the opposite wall was the command: 

WIPE YOUR FEET, PLEASE. 
1918. 
It was so peremptory that I almost obeyed, forgetting that this 
was not 1918 but 1939, and that only the ghosts of a past officers’ 
mess in a past war would grouse if I didn’t. 


It is not well written: Mr. Hodson would have made some- 
thing very different of it; but the incident has a power which 
no flatness, no underlining, no adverbial incontinence can spoil. 
And the unskilled narrators have a felicity at great moments 
which even Mr. Hodson could not better. Sergeant Jack Wads- 
worth is talking about his sensations of fear under protracted 
bombing. “Somehow,” he says, “it tasted like a penny I once 
popped in my mouth when I was a kid.” What professional 
writer would have ventured that? And Mrs. Hart, whose house 
was bombed over her head: “I remember just looking up there 
where the house used to be and then sort of not thinking about 
it any more.” And then “I picked up a little china jug absolutely 
uncracked in our ruins, but it wasn’t mine. Somebody from 
the pub. on the corner had put it there for a joke.” For a joke. 
There is not a living writer known to me who could have 
imagined those three words. 

Mr. Downing did not leave Paris till the Germans were within 
twenty miles of the city. Throughout an appalling journey to 
Bordeaux, to Bayonne, and thence into Spain, he kept up his 
spirits and laughed when he could—and sometimes when others 
could not. It is a vivid story, with an odd individual flavour. 

Mr. Hodson records his experiences as a war correspondent 
from October, 1939, to the heavy raids on London a year later. 
The other books are the raw material of history. His is history. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 











SAGITTARIUS 
| RHYMING 


‘Cc . ° ’ 
by ‘Sagittarius 


(otherwise ‘liddlestick’ of Time and Tide) 
55. 


rT . e_¢ . 
The author is a verse-satirist of outstanding 
accomplishment. And to read the verses in 
bulk is to be torn between admiration for 
Sagittarius’s wit and virtuosity and a sense 
of the tragic errors and misdirection which 
his ironical comment on recent history 
exposes...” The Times Literary Supplement 


$.0.8.—LUDLOW 


by Christopher Hassall 
55. 


A new book of poems by the winner of the 
Hawthornden Prize, 19390. The long title- 
poem describes the wreck by torpedo of a 
liner returning to England. 


JONATHAN CAPE : LONDON : W.Ca1 
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The Machinery 


The English Church and How it Works. 
(Faber and Faber. ros. 6d.) 

THIS is a book of the “ What an X requires to know about Y” 
variety, and excellent in that kind. Some people like facts, 
others prefer estimates and impressions; Miss Ady is concerned 
with facts. To tell the truth about a Church in a heap of 
verifiable facts is no doubt impossible, but the authoress does her 
best to avoid creating a too painfully institutional or financial 
impression by a continued reminder of the ends which eccle- 
siastical machinery exists to serve. But the mainspring of 
interest is historical curiosity: there is the pleasure of the hunt 
in the tracing of so many venerable offices and customs to their 
remoter origins, and this is the plan of exposition followed. The 
style is admirable, and anyone who wants to know how the 
Church of England came to: be what it is will enjoy the bool 
The personal views of the authoress are only just detectable, and 
generous appreciation is shown of all who have made a positive 
contribution to the building of the Church. Many miscon- 
ceptions would be removed by the study of her work. The 
reviewer, for example, used ignorantly to suppose that the parish 
clergy were better off formerly than they now are, and that a 
fall in the value of money has hit a class living on fixed endow- 
ments. But this is not so: the great majority of them has 
always been intolerably poor, and the minimum standard has 
been steadily raised by great and continuous exertions. The 
Church- has never been rich: its insufficient funds have been 
iniquitously distributed. That livings were often held in 
plurality or by men of independent property as a convenient 
addition to family wealth is another story. 

Such general impressions as Miss Ady allows herself of the 
existing Church are perfectly frank, but perhaps a trifle optimistic. 
The grounds of her optimism are visible, and what we think 
of them will depend upon the view we take of history. If the 
way a thing has come to be is the best clue to its nature, then 
our faith in the adaptability and survival-value of the Church 
will be as high as hers. If we take Henry Ford’s view of history 
and allow no weight to any but existing facts, we shall need to 
seek a more transcendant ground for our confidence. 

AUSTIN FARRER. 


of the Church 


By Cecilia M. Ady, 


From Plough to Press Room 


Land Truant. (Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Land Truant is the third part of Mr. Crichton Porteous’ auto- 
biographical trilogy of the land. In the first, Farmer’s Creed, 
he described a youthful revolt that led him from a Manchester 
cotton house to become a farm-labourer in Derbyshire ; in the 
second, Teamsman, he went on to full-muscled apprenticeship, 
a ploughman proud of a team and craft of his own. In these 
books the style, at its best, setting down the realities of farm- 
tasks and men and landscapes, had the solid beauty of a tree- 
trunk, though occasionally one felt the need to rub out sentences, 
as one rubs off the crust of old and disfiguring bark. 

The cause of these occasional defects now becomes clear— 
they originate in the reporters’ rcom, the sub-editors’ room, the 
editor’s chair; they are the legacy of Mr. Porteous’ ten-year 
stretch of imprisonment on a Manchester newspaper. One of 
Mr. Porteous’ virtues is a kind of tenacious adaptability: the 
white-fingered, soft-muscled young man from the cotton ware- 
house broke himself in under hard and ill-paid conditions that 
might well have broken up a youth of his class. The strong, 
brown-armed ploughman going into the reporters’ wash-room 
for the first time is frightened by something: he sees the arms 
of a fellow reporter: 

He had hung his jacket on the hook and had rolled his shirt-sleeves 
to his elbows. Under the cream glass of the electric light his fore- 
arms were the most repellent I had seen, puffed up, terribly soft, 
truly described by no other word than tardy. In the next bowl my 
own arms, still lean and brown and tough, contrasted with them as 
hawthorn wood with elder pith i 


By Crichton Porteous. 


I was genuinely scared, realising all 
at once that probably my arms would become like his if I lived as 
he was living, which meant if I went on with the life that I had 
then got myself into. It was a queer, uncomfortable moment, when 
I seemed to see dimly that if I wanted to become a writer like 
Posselthwaite I should have to sacrifice health and untold freedom. 
Either I must give up now and go back to the farm, or I musi be 
prepared to sacrifice these things. 

lhe reporter’s arms represent all the artificiality and horror 
of the inessential life. Yet Mr. Porteous goes on; the rush of the 
Evening Special takes the place of the afternoon milking; the daily 
deadiy routine of coroner’s court, police court and local fire 
replace the harnessing of the affectionate team, the pegging-out 
of lands, the beauty of the turned furrow. The raw reporter 
rises on the steps of sublime mistakes to higher things. 
The peculiar tenacity that made him a_ good ploughman, 


proud of his field, makes him in turn a good sub-editor, proud 
of a page. 


The same kind of restless courage that took him 
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from the land eventually, I am glad to say, took him back. If 
Land Truant lacks the stout beauty of the earlier books it is 
purely by reason of subject. In it Mr. Porteous explains rather 
than reveals himself. It is the city sandwich taken from under 
the glass cover as compared with the solid hunk of meat and 
bread eaten with a jack-knife under the hawthorn. There can be 
no two ways as to which is the better fare: no two ways about 
it. And it will be very good to see Mr. Porteous behind the 
team again, his eye on the stick and the lines straight in his 
hands. H. E. Bates. 


The Colours of Their Trade 


The Man in the Moonlight. McCloy. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Biack Plumes. By Margery Allingham. 

Counterpoint Murder. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 
7s. 6d.) 

Exit to Music. By Neal Shepherd. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Tryst for a Tragedy. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 

The Man Who Could Not Shudder. By John Dickson Carr. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Funeral for Five. By Jonathan Stagge. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 

The People Ask Death. By George Dyer. (Heinemann. 8s.) 

Who's the Guy? ByA. J. Evans. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 

Unwilling Adventurer. By John Gloag. (Cassell. 8s.) 


By Helen 


(Heinemann. 8s.) 
(Crime Club. 


Now that the redoubtable Mrs. Bradley seems to be feeling her 
years, a new psychiatrist-detective is very welcome upon the scene 
of the crime. We have had several rather amateurish dabblers 
in psychology ; but Miss McCloy’s Dr. Basil Willing is the real 
thing at last. His investigation of the murder of a distinguished 
refugee scientist at an American university is masterly through- 
out: we have only to hear him discussing the function of the 
creative imagination in crime to realise that here is a detective 
right on top of his work. The trail, which is neatly and 
legitimately confused by certain experiments of Raymond 
Prickett, the egregious professor of Experimental Psychology, and 
by some extraordinary discrepancies of evidence, remains thrilling 
and baffling to the end. A plan is needed to make clear the 
significance of one of the chief clues: but this is a small flaw 
in a well-written, well-documented tale, which carries its eru- 
dition lightly and contains vivid flashes of character. Miss 
Allingham’s characters, as always, are lively and striking. The 
plot of Black Plumes, which centres upon the death of an eminent 
art-dealer, is plausible enough and enables the author to move 
in an environment with which she is obviously familiar: but the 
detection lacks the attack and precision of her best work ; 
Inspector Bridie is, pardonably, a littke bemused by the eccen- 
tricities of his suspects—I fancy Mr. Campion should have been 
called in to help him. 

The next three novels are all essays in solid detection of the 
classical type. Counterpoint Murder (the title has nothing to 
do with music, but is highly significant to the plot) shows the 
Coles at their best again. The apparently unrelated deaths of a 


businessman in his club and an old lady in Kensington, com- 
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plicated by a hit-and-run accident and the discreditable activities 
of a firm of contractors (named, by a strange coincidence, “ Burke 
and Hare”), give the police plenty to think about. This story 
is developed with great smoothness and competence. Exit to 
Music is an even more solid piece of work, though by no means 
stodgy. Here, the milieu is one of musicians and their patron, 
Mr. Shepherd rather exaggerates the oddity and‘ irritability of 
these “lousy fiddlers”; his detective might have gone sooner 
into the question of how the poison was administered; and | 
don’t see how a girl “bit her lip so that it went white” when 
we have just been told that her mouth was heavily made-up, 
But the problem is fairly presented, and the minutiae of the 
investigation are rendered extremely interesting. Tryst for a 
Tragedy is set amongst the “county” in the Cotswolds. Miss 
Lorac does not, perhaps, do full justice to this lay-out; but at 
least she avoids caricaturing their sillier characteristics. She 
does puzzle us, too, as to who could possibly be the murderer, 
in a tale of subtle and unobtrusive merit. 

Mr. Carr opens with his usual effervescence, but his story 
fizzes out some way before it ends. A haunted house, a pistol 
that lifts itself off a wall and shoots a man, a venerable butler 
swinging from a chandelier—these will do very well: but the 
modus operandi is too elaborate and far-fetched for my liking, 
Mr. Stagge is another writer with real talent for curdling the 
blood. Old ladies who bear human rooth-marks on their throats 
can be relied upon to enlist our close attention. The clues are 
briskly deployed and very clever; but the motive for the first 
killing is rather strained, and the atmosphere soon loses reality, 
The People Ask Death, another American novel, throws strange 
light upon the licence given to amateur investigators over there; 
its chief merit, however, lies in its horrifying—and much more 
credible—account of the way a newspaper campaign can pre- 
judice the trial of an innocent man. Who’s the Guy? by the 
author of The Escaping Club gives us a pyrotechnic but not 
original method of disposing of the body. It is a slow-moving 
book, and its humour is of the embalmed English type; but the 
central character keeps our interest alive. Mr. Gloag knows 
that the prim, fussy little man who gets involved in the most 
fantastic adventures is a sure hit with all right-thinking escapists; 
but a writer of thrillers must take himself (or seem to be taking 
himself) seriously; Mr. Gloag is, alas! carried away by the 
frivolity for which he has an admitted talent. 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


The ten pamphlets on British institutions published by Messrs. 
Longmans, which were the subject of Mr. G. M. Young’s article, 
“A Fair Picture,” in The Spectator of January 3rd, were pre- 
pared by the British Council. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Nosopy should be surprised at a moderate fall in banking 
profits. Gross earnings in 1940 were doubtless helped by the 
use of a substantially larger volume of deposits, but against that 
factor must be set a less remunerative disposition of assets, and 
a fairly heavy increase in many items of expenditure. First 
among the “Big Six” to announce its results Barclays Bank 
gives us a net figure of £1,525,665, which compares. with 
£1,784,880 in 1939, and £1,926,457 in 1938. This is a rather 
steep reduction, but still allows the board to maintain the 14 
per cent. dividend on the “B” and “C™” shares which has been 
in force for many years. Appropriation to contingency account 
is cut down from £200,000 to £150,000, but £200,000, against 
£150,000, is applied to reduction of premises account, leaving 
£546,704 to go forward, against £530,581 brought in. 

Like Barclays, the District Bank publishes lower net profits, 
after taxation, although the fall is much less severe, and maintains 
its rates of dividends. Martins Bank also holds its 15 per cent. 
rate established last year. These results, I imagine, will be typical 
of the banks as a whole. Dividend rates will be maintained, as is 
fitting to the times, but net earnings, whittled down by rising 
expenditure and heavier taxes, will be moderately reduced. 

SIR JOHN HAY ON RUBBER 

At a time when so much financial information is blacked-out, a 
detailed review such as Sir John Hay has just given us of the 
working of the rubber agreements with America is the more 
welcome. Fresh from his labours in New York, Sir John 
has seized the occasion offered by the meeting of Kamuning 
(Perak) Rubber and Tin Company to elucidate many points 
which have been puzzling Mincing Lane. The agreements with 
the United States have three main provisions:—(1) that the 
quantity to be accumulated should be 330,000 tons to be pro- 
duced and shipped before the end of 1941; (2) that during the 
period of accumulation producers should be willing sellers and 
consumers ready buyers within fixed price limits; and (3) that 
unless an emergency arises, stocks shall be held intact, apart 


(Continued on page 47) 
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THE 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


ser, THE Beost Hon. THE Hea OF EXETER, K.G., C.M.G., A.D.C. 
s rintendent THOMAS TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., 0.P.M. 


tered Hospital is situated in 130 acres ot park and pleasure 
Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 

who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
Careiul clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
linations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
pital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 


various anches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE 


Thie is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a_ separate 


which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 


appara for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 


Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 








prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, 
omt tree ent, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
Surgery n X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
for Diat my and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
r bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 
treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 

Tw s trom the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
ruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, zardens 
and or rds of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of this 
Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 


ming, gardening, and fruit growing 


BRYN-Y-NEVADD HALL 


The ide house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in a 
Park of ) acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
ales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
for nger periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 

the hore. There is trout-fishing in the Park 
At a the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
ey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 


If courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen have 


their wn gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such as 


r tern and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
ephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
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THE WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 


Where do we go now ? 


SOCIETY CAN CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 


PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THE 


PROVIDE THE ANSWER WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO US 
YOUR’ HELP FOR A HOME 


OVER 5,000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 
The smallest gift vou can give will be welcome 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON,S.E.II 


ankers : Barclays Ltd 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has now attained the age of 


100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has built up 
an “Annual Premium Income of over £1,800,000. 


Life Funds of £26,000,009. 


ind has paid in claims £40,000,000. 


A Centenary Volume o! genera! interest entitled 


of British Life Assurance” has been 


written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible to-day Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presentas 


tion copy when the volume is published. 


JTIRECTORS: 


P. Benn, Bt., Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., 
and Managing J.P. 


The Rt. Hon, Isaac Foot 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Glamis. 

Roland 1 Holloway, Esq. 

Commander Stephen King-Hall, 
LP 


w, Bt., 
M.D., F.RS 





HEAD OFFICE: 196, Strand, London, W.C2 


‘Phone: Temple Bar 4 
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HIGHLY SATISFACTORY YEAR’S WORKING 





MR. CHARLES EMERSON AND SIR JOHN HAY’S SPEECHES 


THE thirty-first annual general meeting of the Kamuning (Perak 
Rubber and Tin Company, Limited, was held on December 31st, 1940, 
at “ Lotus,” Tower Hill, Dorking, Surrey. 

Mr. Charles Emerson (the chairman), who presided, said: Gentle- 
men,—Following the precedent set when last I had the pleasure of 
addressing you, I shall confine myself to the briefest possible summary 
of the operations of the year under review. 


SIR JOHN Hay’s RETURN FROM IMPORTANT MISSION 

An added reason for this convenient practice upon the present occa- 
sion is that we have to extend a welcome to my colleague Sir John 
Hay upon his return from the U.S.A., where ie has been engaged 
upon a mission of first importance to our industry. The successful 
accomplishment of the task which Sir John undertook called for a 
considerable measure not merely of ability and knowledge, but of 
tact and discretion, and it is widely felt that he is to be warmly 
congratulated upon the result of his labours. 

I have invited Sir John to make some observations upon his mission 
and the agreement to which he came in Washington, and I am glad 
to say he finds it possible to respond to that invitation when he 
seconds the motion for the adoption of the report and accounts. He 
will, I am sure, have some interesting matter to place before you 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO RECORD PRor!T 

For the year ended June 30th, 1940, we have to record a profit of 
£41,981, which contrasts well with the comparatively modest £18,367 
which we earned in the preceding year. The factors which are 
responsible for this more favourable balance are that we were working 
on a release averaging 71; per cent., as against 46) per cent., which, 
of course, implies a concomitant reduction in costs of production, and 
also that we were obtaining an improved price for our larger crop— 
10.13d., as against 

If we add to the year’s profit the sum of £24,127 brought in from 
the last account we have £66,108 with which to deal, and of this 
provision has been made for depreciation of buildings and machinery 
transferred to and to 


8.§2d. 


£1,500, and we have estates reserve {£5,000 
taxation reserve (necessarily just now an abnormally heavy sum 
£12,500, making in all £19,000. We now recommend payment of a 


which if you approve will leave us 


dividend of Io per cent., less tax, 
remuneration under the 


{'27,008, directors’ special 


to go forward to the next 


subject to 


account 


FIRST-CLASS CONDITION OF ESTATES 


As to the condition of your estates it is only necessary for me once 
more to assure you they are upkept in first-class condition, and that 
the yiclds we continue to obtain from them are on a generous scale. 
I might perhaps also point out, as I did net do so last year, that the 
policy of your board is a progressive one and that we have been 
gradually reinforcing our older eas with a considerable acreage of 
young rubber either budgrafted or planted from clonal seed. We 


ilready mati 





have 820 acres of this rubber re and, including replant- 


ings and extensions, we have also at present 748 acres of similar 
plantings which have not yet reached maturity. Thus you get in 
all 1,568 acres of rubber which ts all young and which should give 


have stood 
picture a 
t-edged 


you even heavier crops than those older plantings which 


your company in such excellent stead. To complete the 








glance at the balance-sheet discloses the sum of £86,054 in gil 
securities and cash, so that our financial position is one of considerable 
suuength 
Goop CURRENr YEAR'S PROSPECTS 
Without being unduly optimistic, one may fairly say that the 
ts for the current year are good. We are working as from 


WOSNe 
aa wrow On a 1oo per cent. exportable allowance less a 2) per cent. 
local cut for the first quarter of 1941, and as all indications suggest 
that the release for the second quarter will also be on a liberal scale 
it is probable that we shall have satisfactory figures to place before 
you when we next meet. The position later in the year is admitteJiy 
less readily predictable, and it is possible that supplies may be found 
to outstrip demand. Should this prove the case I think, however, we 
may rest assured that the indicated corrective will be applied by the 
International Committee and that exportable allowances will be reduced 
until equilibrium is again attained 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


Your manager, Mr. Chrystal, was unfortunately taken ill some 
months ago and was compelled to go to Australia for cial treat- 


recely ed WUlek recently 
During ibsence 
rement, and 


ment. I am very glad to say that reports 
tend to show that he is making a good recovery. 
Mr. Hembry, the senior assistant, took over the man 
should like to say a special word of appreciation on the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself in this highly important charge. 
I cannot sit down without expressing the board’s warm 

for the services of the plantinz staff, the visiting agent, and the 
Eastern agents, ali of whom contributed in their resrective 
to a highly satisfactory working, and I wou'd add you 
been also exceedingly well served by your secretaries at this end 
“That the repert of the directers and statement of 
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I now move: 
accounts for the year ended June 3cth, 1940, now presented to this 
meeting, be and they are herely received and adepted, and that a 
dividend at the rateof 10 per cent. (‘ess tax) be and it hereby 
declared in respect of the vear ended June 30th, 1040, payable on 


January 16th, 1941, to stockholders on the registers as at the close g 
transfer hours on November 29th, 1940.” 


Str JOHN HAY ON THE AMERICAN AGREEMENTS 

Sir John Hay, in seconding the motion, said: In seconding th 
resolution for the adoption of the report and accounts, which I nog 
do, I am given an opportunity, which I welcome, of saying somethin, 
regarding the agreements entered into in June and August last wi, 
America for the acquisition of a rubber reserve stock. 

These agreements have three main provisions: first, that the qu 
tity to be accumulated should be in total 330,000 tons and sho 
be produced and shipped before the cnd of 1941; second, 
during the period of its accumulation producers should be will 
sellers and consumers ready buyers within the price range of 18 to » 
American dollar cents per pound c.i.f., or its equivalent, for the firy 
150,000 tons, and 17 to 184 cents per pound f.o.b., or its equivalen, 
for the balance of 180,000 tons; thirdly, that unless an emergence 
arises the stock shall be held intact separate from ordinary tra& 
stocks until December 31st, 1943, and thereafter may be liquidated at; 
rate not greater than 100,000 tons per annum. 

That quantity, I may add, is equivalent to about one-sixth ¢ 
America’s consumption of plantation rubber for one year at the ne 
now current. Moreover, it not unreasonabie to hope that by 
time this liquidation has to be undertaken we shall have resumed 
trade with the Continental countries now closed to us, and that the 
accumulated demand from those quarters will far exceed the rate o 
liquidation in America. 











FREEDOM OF MARKETS UNIMPAIRED 


In view of the misapprehensions which appear to have arisen in 
some quarters, it would scem necessary that I should emphasise tha 
the agreements of June and August are not contracts for the sale and 
purchase of rubber—they merely embody the terms upon which the 
International Committee have agreed with America as to the con 
ditions which should govern the releases of rubber necessary for the 
purpose. 

The rubber is to be acquired by purchase in the market withi 
stipulated price ranges, and buyers and sellers are left free 
with each other as heretofore, each transaction being a m 
bargain to be carried out in whatever market the parties concerned 
may consider best suits their interests. ‘The business of buying and 
selling necessary for the accumulation of this special stock, as well as 
for ordinary trade demands, is left to be conducted through 
ordinary channels. The business of market intermediaries, th re 
is by these agreements not diminished but increased, and the freec 


of all markets is preserved unimpaired. 











JUSTIFICATION FOR RESERVE STOCK 
With the increasing hazards of overseas transport, with recurrin 
1 


threats of the spread of hostilities, and with all the grave uncerta 








of a war-time future, America’s decision to acquire with all rea € 
speed a reserve stock of a commodity so essential to them as rubber 
was a natural and prudent one, and, subject to agreements, to the 
main provisions of which I have just referred, the International 


Committee decided to co-operate and undertook to permit exports t 
the full extent necessary for all requirements. 

Although we are protected under the agreements from the serious 
consequences that would arise in the future from an_ unregulated 
liquidation of such a large stock, even a gradual, regulated, and planned 
disposal may not be without some influence on future markets and 
must certainly be a subtraction from demand on future supplies. But 
the future for the industry would not have been improved by the 
International Committee refusing to co-operate in the accumulation 
of this stock. To have followed such a course would have been not 
only unreasonable but, in the circumstances, extremely short-sighted. 

The acquisition of a rubber reserve stock is regarded in America 
as a necessary defence measure, and refusal to meet their neecs in 
the form of plantation rubber would not have led to the abandonment 
of such a measure. Failure to reach agreement for the supply of 
plantation rubber would have provided the strongest incentive to 4 
vigorous and resourceful research for alternative sources of supply, 
accompanied by resort to large-scale production of synthetic rubber, 
not improbably under State aid and protection. If the occasion had 
been given for embarking on such a policy and accepted as a measure 
of defence, then that policy would not have been halted by considera- 
tions of cost, and it might well have developed to a stage detrimental 
to the economic interests both of the consumer and the producer, and 
in the course of time the plantation industry would have been con- 
fronted with a problem which would have dwarfed the relatively 
smaller difficulties incidental to the accumulation and liquidation of 
the agreed stock 

REGULATION SCHEME VINDICATED 
Happily, under the agreements reached, America is now assured of 
adequate supplies of plantation rubber for all purposes, at a price 
which is reasonable and which offers little incentive to a resort to other 
measures 

Since the June agreement exporta! 
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Continued at foot of page 47 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 44) 


from ordinary trade stocks, until the end of 1943, and subse- 
liqui dated at a rate not greater than 100,000 tons a 


que ntly : 
year. Sit John affirms his belief that accumu'ation of stocks 
on these lines is fully justified on strategic grounds, and that 


Great Britain . would merely have courted trouble if she had 
refused full co-operation. Moreover, he is confident that the 
plantation industry will be able to meet America’s needs without 
serious dislocation, 

He recognises that even a gradual, regulated and planned dis- 
posal of Am erica’s stocks after the end of 1943 must have some 
influence on future markets, implying a subtraction from demand 
on future supplies. He reminds us, however, that 100,000 tons 
a year is equival lent to about one-sixth of America’s annual con- 
sumption at the rate now current. If, therefore, his hope is 
fulfilled that by the time this liguidation has to be undertaken 
trading will have been resumed wiih the Centinental countries 
now closed to us, the effect on price should not be serious. As 
for the fears in Mincing Lane that the agreements may rob the 
Lendon market of a good deal of its normal business, Sir John 
takes a comp!etely Opposite view. He points out that the terms 
are not contracts for the sale and purchase of rubber, but merely 
embody the conditions which govern the necessary releases. The 
rubber covered in the agreements is to be acquired by purchase 
in the market within the stipulated price ranges, leaving buyers 
nd sellers free to deal with each other as before. 

TURNER AND NEWALL EARNINGS 

There is nothing in the latest accounts of Turner and Newall, 
the asbestos combine, to alter one’s view that this company’s 
ordinary stock must be ranked high among the “ blue chips” of 
the industrial market. Gross profits for the year to September 30th 
have risen from £1,727,453 to £2,136,726, but as the depreciation 
allowance has been raised from £145,250 to £188,796 and the 
taxation charge is up from £618,826 to £929,966, the net profit 
is a mere £45,000 higher at £1,01§,214. Another £100,000 goes 
to general reserve and the ordinary div:'dend is comfortably held 
at 15 per cent. In the consolidated balance-sheet fixed assets, 
for the first time for many years, show a slight reduction. The 
liquid position remains remarkably strong, for, although cash 
has fallen from £2,125,736 to £1,626,028, the portfolio of invest- 
ments has risen from £804,584 to £1,585,334, while the total 
liquid assets at £8,654,524 show a surplus of well over £4,000,000 
over current liabilities. 


KAMUNING (PERAK) RUBBER 
AND TIN COMPANY 


(Continued from page 46) 
accumulation of all the rubber we have agreed to supply. That our 
industry should be able to meet, without serious dislocation, such 
rapidly changing demands is a fine example of its adaptability under 
the flexibility of which has been demonstrated clearly and 
and administration amply vindicated. 
VALUE OF RUBBER EXPORTS FOR DOLLAR EXCHANGE 

Rubber exports, even on the basis of normal consumption, are a 
most valuable medium for producing dollar exchange. At the present 
abnormal rate of exports their value far outstrips any commodity, 
other than gold, exported either from this country or any part of the 
Empire. Moreover, its production does not divert labour from the 

manufacture of war equipment in this country, and its bulk in relation 
to value makes it a particularly suitable cargo at a time when shipping 
space has to be used to the utmost advantage. The rubber plantation 
industry may take a legitimate pride in the important part it is playing 
in providing this mosi valuable medium for dollar exchange which is 
so urgently needed for the purchase in America of the weapons of 
war so vital for the security of our country and for the successful 
piosecution of the war for freedom in which we are at present engaged. 


CO-OPERATION OF INDUSTRY ASSURED 
too intimately associated with rubber production fail 
ite fully the difficulties that may arise in our Eastern producing 
consequent on the steep fall from abnormal to subnormal 
production which must occur when the needs of the reserve stock 
have been met fully and when we have to rely on demand for current 
requirements limited to the few countries which are now left open to 
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us for trade. Nor do I overlook the fact that during the short period 
of high production companies domiciled in this country will be 
deprived of all extra profit under the operations of the excess profits 
tay But, notwithstanding future difficulties and present burdens, 
with all their inequalities, I am confident that the industry will 
respond to the claims that are now made upon it and meet adequately 
the requirements of its best customers and render a timely service to 
th yuntry and her Allies. 

That the agreements will be carried out by the parties to them in 
fair s and with fidelity I have no doubt. By performances dis- 
charged in that spirit we shall be he!ping to win in an increasing 
measure from America that good will and co-operation of which we 
have already had much practical evidence and upon the continuation 
or wv h we are so vitally dependent. 

i report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring 
d or and the auditors were re-elected, and a vote of thanks to the 


Stall in the East concluded the proceedings 
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ACROSS 7. Ronald is earnestly requested 
1. Accommodation near the to make music (5). 
cathedral? (2 words) (5, 8). 8. The sort of discomfort that 
10. “ Though they may gang a charge of shot produces? (2 
kennin wrang, To step aside words) (8, §). 
is ——” (Burns) (5). 9. It takes an N.C.O. and a 
11. Of which were the songs of commissioned officer to make 
Blake (9). a warrant-officer (2 words) 
12. In no case does one find (8, 5). 
these (6). 14. Small slender tailless noc- 
13. “Thus did England fight, turnal climbing quadruman- 
And shall not England smite ous Cingalese mammal (5) 
with Drake’s — stroke in 15. It is not always what num- 
battles yet to be?” (Watts- erically it says it is (§). 
Dunton) (6). 18. Standard of trousered ele- 
16. I arm the girl (4). gance? (9). 
17. “I’ve a head like a - 19. -—— della Sera (8). 
I’ve a tongue like a button- 22. It goes from jamb to jamb 
stick” (Kipling) (10). (6). 
20. Operatic boatmen (10). 24. A passing fancy of Brown- 
21. “It'll be the end of me,” as ing’s (5). 
the rabbit remarked (4). 26. How mixed they are, the 
23. In France father will come little deers! (4). 
next morning in England (6). It’s tied—or isn’t it? (4) 
25. Where the drama gets a 
move on (6). SOLUTION TO 
28. The measure of youngster CROSSWORD No. 94 
and his relations (9). ; ss 
29. Author of “ Gerusalemme [s Lad. ONE BAG 
Liberata” (5). a ee : nm a} ‘ 
30. Aids moral sect when re- vGkKCAS TREE 
arranged (13). ’ 
DOWN 
2. Not necessarily a man with a 
heavy tread (9). 
3. The sound of the emmet’s 
offspring? (6). 
4. Just look! (4). 


5. His signature tune would cer- 
tainly hi ive been “Rule 
Britannia” (4). 

6. Upside down puss gets it with 


Q 


a vesse! Py 





SOLUTION ON JANUARY 24th 
The winner of Crossword No. 94 is Miss N. C. Morton, 34 
Headingley I Leeds, 6. 
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it will secure some public attention.”’ 


—THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
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